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MopERN preaching in many particulars has been marvelously 
successful. Probably in no period has the pulpit been better 
able to move men to right action, The great 
revival movements that have succeeded each other 
since 1858 have given rise to a class of preachers 
and a style of preaching that have reduced almost to an art the 
appeal to motive, and the incitement to new religious life. Ina 
word, preaching as never before is “practical.” 


PRACTICAL 
PREACHING 


Anp while thus successful in the sphere of conversion, the 
pulpit has also grown in importance as a sociological and polit- 
ical force. If one will compare sermons preached 
before the beginning of the great revival period, 
and, indeed, those preached before the present gen- 
eration of preachers and evangelists began their work, the truth 
of this statement will become at once evident. Morality has, it 
is true, always been earnestly inculcated by the clergy, but the 
older type of preaching grappled with principles where today’s 
attacks the problem of the home. Municipal corruption, social 
inequalities, reform movements, national and _ international 
questions are nowadays among the staple subjects of pulpit 


utterances. Probably no class of men is more absorbed in social 
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problems than are pastors, and from no class can greater aid be 
expected in the settlement of social strife. In America, at least, 
the message of the pulpit can no longer be called that of mere 
other-worldliness. 


But, while thus gaining in the firmness of its grasp upon the 
practical side of life, it is to be feared that the pulpit has lost 
something of its old-time importance as the creator 
THE PREACHER of intellectual impulse. Unless we mistake greatly, 
— the minister does not, as formerly, set the standard 
INTELLECTUAL 
LEADER for the intellectual life of his parish. This, of 
course, is to some degree explicable from the new 
importance to which other social agencies, like the press and 
school, have risen. The pulpit does not stand today in the 
unique intellectual isolation that once it enjoyed. It finds that 
its influence is one among many, and it can never expect again 
to hold its old supremacy unshared. Public opinion is now 
quite as much the product of the daily press as of the pulpit. 
Only by furnishing the ideals by which all proposals are to be 
judged, and by training the church-going population to seek 
righteousness, can preachers, as a class, ever hope to rank 
among the leaders of intellectual progress. And here, in this 
realm of moral and religious instruction, there is boundless need 


Tue rank and file of church members are hopelessly ignorant 

of the teaching of scripture. They know what they should do 

to be saved, but they know too little about Christian 

POPULAR edification. They know many texts that are invalu- 
IGNORANCE 

or Docraine  2bDle means of bringing men to a knowledge of 

their Saviour, but they know practically nothing of 

Christian doctrine. Their knowledge of systematic theology is 

of a piece with that displayed by a prominent Young Men’s 

Christian Association worker (who is today a most efficient 

pastor), who taught that the sins of the world were literally left 

by Jesus in the tomb. How many lay-workers in our churches 
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could answer the questions in the Shorter Catechism, or begin to 
explain the content of a doctrine—we will say, of inspiration ? 
This ignorance would be less lamentable if it were not 
accompanied by a natural contempt for theological knowledge. 
To judge from the character of the most acceptable speeches at 
great conventions, the present generation of Christian workers 
cares more for enthusiasm and funny stories than it does for 
sober discussion. Doctrinal instruction is something to be 
tolerated on occasion, but generally is to be relegated to the 
class of things outgrown. So long as converts are numerous 
without doctrinal teaching, why trouble about it? And, after 
all, is not theology getting a little outgrown, and are not creeds: 


getting out of date, and is not Paul improved by illustrative 
anecdotes ? 


MEN will know nothing of the teaching of Scripture just as 
.ong as preachers allow such ignorance to reign. There must be 
™ instruction before there is knowledge. The Sunday 

HE DUTY OF THE ; 

CLeray School has few teachers capable of performing 

. the task, and if the pulpit does not supplement its 
evangelistic and social activity with genuine instruction in the 
doctrines of the Bible, the church will be simply an aggressive 
reform club. That it will do good is beyond question; that it 
will do harm is probable ; that it will become less and less learned 
in the Scriptures is certain. 

There will be always men who are students of the word. 
These men search for truth in itself. Perhaps too frequently they 
are neglectful of the consequences of truth, perhaps sometimes 
they put forth as truth that which is but its shadow. But none 
the less do they and will they always search for that which is 
taught by Jesus. 

Shall these men and those who follow them become teachers 
of an esoteric but true Christianity, while the mass of Christians, 
content with catchwords and half truths, attend to the active 
side of religion? That will be to divide the body of believers 
into those who act but do not think and those who think but do 
not act. And this result appears inevitable if the ministry does 
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not decide otherwise. The pastor is the one man who, because 
of his position, can make doctrine the incentive to action. An 
intelligent church is the offspring of a thinking pastor, and, if Paul 
is right, its renewed mind is the means by which it will gain a 
transfigured life. 


Tue effects of a more frequent presentation of the doctrines 
of Scripture will be felt both by pastor and people. Nor 
least among them will be the growth of a spirit of 


TOLERANCE A 
FRUIT OF tolerance. Bigotry is generally the outgrowth of 
KNOWLEDGE ignorance. The man who believes he has a monopoly 


of truth is a man who knows only a little truth. One of the 
greatest dangers that beset the church today is the tyranny of 
the ‘“‘weak brother.” Whether he be found in the pulpit or in the 
pew, his reign is calamitous. An opponent who understands one’s 
own position may be trusted at least to argue, but the zealous 
man who neither understands nor wants to understand his oppo- 
nent’s position can be trusted only to denounce and intimidate. 
Such men would be immensely benefited by less exhortation and 
more instruction. If once they began to feel the difficulties 
attending the formal presentation of Christian truth and all exact 
definition ; if they once learned of the myriad imperfect attempts 
men have made at expressing the wealth of biblical teaching in 
language, it is more than probable that they would feel something 
like tolerance for other men's views, and something like distrust 
in their own infallibility. All this is especially desirable for that 
freedom of thought among ministers which is needed in times 
of theological transition like our own. 

And at the same time from an honest attempt at stating 
Christian truth, men would learn that rhetoric is a dangerous 
substitute for argument, and that the chances are against an 
epigram’s being true. Figurative language would not be taken 
iiterally, hymns would not replace the gospels. And above all 
it would begin to be seen that in the search for truth, to ridicule 
an opponent and descend to personalities is to give public evi- 
dence of an unregenerate heart. 
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Bur more than this, is not intelligence in matters of faith a 
good thing in itself? And ought not the members of a Christian 
Docramat community to be informed at least as to the ele- 
Instruction ments of the belief it professes? No permanent 
A 6000 ta character can be built up on flag-waving and cheer- 
ITSELF. 

ing. The present generation of Christians often 
gets restive under anything that does not increase esprit de corps. 
And resultful as enthusiasm is, it cannot long exist without 
knowledge. In some particulars the church is, it is true, more 
than ever instructor. It can interest the young with blackboard’ 
lessons, it can illustrate the stories of the Bible with a wealth of 
archeological and historical material. Let it add to these accom- 
plishments a knowledge of the teaching of Jesus, of Paul, of 
John, not in scrappy bits but in something like completeness, and 
it will have a foundation for an even greater enthusiasm and a 
nobler perception of the real worth of divine truth. 


Nor is this impossible. It would be easy to point to imper- 
fections in Scotch and Puritan Christianity; but thanks to the 
ania doctrinal preaching of its pulpits, neither has failed 
8ians in the production of generations of strong men 

‘ and women. The great expository preachers have 
had similar effect upon the communities they touched. In 
many a town it is possible to see among its strong men the traces 
of some man, perhaps long since dead, who was not content to 
preach about the Bible, but preached the teachings it contained, 
and thus attracted men of thought as well as of action. Nor is 
the present without hopeful signs of a revival in virile doctrinal 
instruction. Instances are growing numerous in which clergymen 
are recognizing their responsibilities as leaders in religious 
thought, and have undertaken the conduct of special classes in 
Christian doctrine or the presentation of the cardinal truths of 
Christianity. And it is not too much to predict that in the same 
proportion as this exposition of doctrine extends, will those men 
of intelligence and culture, who have thus far held aloof from 
the church, prove more respectful towards its teachings, and its 
own members grow more convinced of the truth and rationality 
of the faith they profess. 
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PAUL BEFORE AGRIPPA. 


By THE REVEREND W. H. P. FAUNCE, 
New York City. 


Paul in Cesarea.— Character and importance of the city in Paul’s day.— 
A place of protection for the apostle— The hearing before Agrippa— the 
attitude of Festus toward Paul.— The position and character of Agrippa II.— 
his sister Bernice.— An analysis of Paul’s address on this occasion.— Accuracy 
and value of the records at this point.— Characteristics of the address — The 
origin of his doctrine, and its relation to Judaism.— The interruption by 
Festus.— Paul’s greatest recorded speech. 


“He is a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name before . . . 
kings.” Such is the divine description (Acts 9:15) of the career 
which opened to Saul of Tarsus on the Damascus road. He had 
already carried “the name” before Jewish Synagogues (Acts 
13:16), mobs of frenzied fanatics (Acts 14:5; 17:6; 22:1), 
Roman pretors and procurators (Acts 16:22; 24:10), religious 
-curiosity-seekers (Acts 17: 17-22), and now he was to stand before 
a man who, “ dressed in a little brief authority,’ bore the actual 
title of “king.” We have to study the scene, the dvamatis per- 
sonae, and the apologia itself. 

I. The Scene.—The once magnificent city of Czsarea reveals 
its character in its name. It was the creation and the seat of 
Roman power in Palestine. That straight coast line, ever jeal- 
ous of the sea, apparently resenting the intrusion of the smallest 
bay or gulf, exactly symbolized the attitude of Judaism toward 
the overshadowing pagan power in the west. There is no word 
in the Old Testament for “port,” and none was needed. But 
Czsarea, made to order by Herod the Great, marked the official 
entrance and settlement of the imperial power on the sacred soil. 
If the book of Acts relates the progress of the gospel from Jeru- 
salem to Rome, Czsarea, in whose streets mobs of Jews and Gen- 
tiles often contended, lies in the center of the story. There Herod 


created a splendid harbor by throwing out a breakwater 200 
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feet wide, sinking enormous stones into the deep sea, a few 
of whichare still left to interrupt the monotonous plashing of the 
waves on the deserted shore. There Herod erected, on raised 
ground, palace and temple, and theatre and amphitheatre, 
whose walls of white limestone gleaming in the sun were visible 
= ¥ far out to sea. There he 
built the huge drains of 
which Josephus speaks. 
To the Jews Czsarea was 
the gateway of Rome; to 
the Romans it was, so to 
speak, the handle of Pales- 


whole years was perfectly 
-safe, when in Jerusalem 
he could not have lived a 
day. Farther down the 
coast lay intensely Jewish 
Joppa, orthodox and fanat- 
ical. But in Cesarea lived 
Cornelius the centurion 
who combined the wor- 
ship of Jehovah with 
loyalty to Rome, and in 
Czsarea Peter with sudden 
ST. PAUL. accession of light cried 
out: “I perceive that... 
in every nation he that feareth him, and worketh righteousness, 
is acceptable to him.” Here also lived Philip the evangelist who 
dared to preach to the Samaritans (Acts 8:5), and to baptize the 
Ethiopian treasurer (Acts 8 : 38). 
Did enlargement of view come to the apostle himself during 


his two years’ residence under Roman detention and protection ? 


The contrast between the letters to the Thessalonians and those 
to the Colossians and the Ephesians is the answer. Did he often 
pace upand down the battlements of the palace, gazing out over 
the western sea toward the churches whose “care” was upon 


tine. Here Paul for two. 
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him daily ? However he might chafe against the law’s delay, 
he at least realized that he was safer in pagan hands than among 
worshipers of Jehovah! ‘Czsarea was heathenism in all its 
glory at the very door of the true religion! Yes, but the con- 
trast might be reversed. It was justice and freedom in the most 
fanatical and turbulent province of the world. In seeking sepa- 
ration from his people and an open door to the west, Herod had 
secured these benefits for a nobler cause than his own.” * 

Amid such surroundings Paul was summoned into the ‘“audi- 
ence chamber”’ of the palace to speak before Agrippa. It was not 
another trial, no accuser was present. It was rather a preliminary 
investigation or examination (dvdxpwis) in order that Festus who 
honestly confessed his perplexity (dopovpevos 8 éys) might avail 
himself of Agrippa’s “‘ expert” knowledge of Jewish affairs, and 
have something definite to write to his “lord” at Rome (Acts 25 : 
26). With lavish display and true oriental pomp the procession 
streamed into the audience chamber, Festus, Agrippa and Bernice 
leading the way. Then followed the chiliarchs of the large gar- 
rison, resplendent in color and gleaming in helmets and coats of 
mail, and finally the chief citizens of Caesarea, who wished to see 
the spectacle of royalty if not to hear the apostle. Before such 
an assembly, brilliant with military uniforms and royal robes, 
with the flashing of spear and shield and long obsequious retinue, 
the chained prisoner of the Lord was now led in. Was he famil- 
iar with the consoling word of Jesus: ‘Be not anxious how or 
what ye shall speak; for it shall be given you in that hour what 
ye shall speak?” (Matt. 10:19.) As Festus was thinking of 
his “lord” and eager to please him, Paul was thinking of Ais. 
The difference in the men was really the difference in their 
“lords.” 

II. Of the chief persons concerned in this parade of authority 
we possess considerable knowledge. Porcius Festus, who had 
just become procurator (A. D. 60), and who died the year fol- 
lowing, was a comparatively pure and upright man, and (like 
most of the Roman officials in the book of Acts) appears to 
great advantage in the story. Unlike his miserable predecessor, 

* The Historical Geography of the Holy Land, p, 141, by George Adam Smith. 
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Felix, he did not take bribes to prevent justice. Immediately 
on entering office he is beseiged by the demand of the Jews that 
Paul be sent to Jerusalem for trial, but with wise caution refuses. 
He seems to have been prompt in action (‘‘after three days,” 
Acts 25 :1, ‘onthe morrow,” 25 :6, made no delay,” 25 : 17,) 
resolute at least on occasion (‘it is not the custom of the 
Romans,” 25 : 16) and declares that to send this prisoner to Rome 
without evidence of guilt would be absurd (ddoyov). He recog- 
nizes the genuine manliness of the apostle (dvjp, he calls him, 
while Agrippa says dv@pwros), and declares that he has com- 
mitted nothing worthy of death. With fine scorn he speaks of 
all this tumult of the Jews as merely a discussion of “certain 
questions of their own superstition,” and declares that the whole 
uproar seems to be ‘‘abouta certain Jesus, a dead man, whom 
Paul affirmed to be living still.” 


A coin of Agrippa II. From F, W. Madden’s Jewish 
Numismatics. 


Agrippa II., son of the Agrippa I. who perished so miserably 
in this very city (12:23), and great-grandson of Herod the Great, 
was worthy of his ancestors, and like them a suppliant for the 
favor of the Jews on the one side and the Romans on the other. 
The voice of Rachel weeping for the innocents of Bethlehem, and 
the superstitious fears of his great uncle who murdered John the 
Baptist, might well haunt the dreams of Agrippa II. When his 
father died the young prince was but seventeen years of age, and 
was therefore kept for a time with Claudius at Rome, while vari- 


ous procurators did their best to curb and govern the fiery Jewish — 


temper. In A.D. 48 he became ruler of the little province of Chal- 
cis, with power to nominate the High Priest and to superintend 
the temple in Jerusalem. In A.D. 52 he acquired also the tetrar- 
chies of Philip and Lysanias, and the coveted title of king. His 
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religion was the cloak to his ambition, and his cynical answer to 
Paul’s burning appeal makes us wonder how the apostle could 
say: “I know that thou believest.” Was the ardent wish the 
father to the thought ? Certainly the man who could aid Ves- 
pasian and Titus in the destruction of Jerusalem did not “ believe 
the prophets in any way that could mould his life.” 

Bernice, the sister of Agrippa, and sister of the adulterous 
Drusilla as well, had since the death of her husband lived with 
her royal brother, “not without suspicion of infamy,” says Taci- 
tus. To her the whole scene in the Czsarean palace, and the 
address of Paul may well have been the novelty and recreation of 
a leisure hour, a curious but meaningless performance. 

III. The address itself proceeds as follows: 


Introduction ad hominem, gracefully acknowledging that 

Agrippa is a “connoisseur” in Jewish customs and 

disputes. 26:2,3 
The publicity of the apostle’s career hitherto. (Cf Savona- 

rola: ‘‘My secrets have been few because my purposes 

were great.’’) 26:4, 5 
The faith of Paul identical with essential, original Judaism. 26:6,7,8 
Autobiographical sketch embracing : 

a His former inner antagonism to Jesus (“many things 

contrary’’). 26:9 

6 His outward hostility, including imprisonment, cast- 

ing his vote as member of the Sanhedrin against them, 

endeavoring to make them blaspheme, and chasing 

them even to cities outside the pale of Judaism. [10,42 

¢ His official journey (with authority and commission) 

to Damascus. 26:12 

d The great Christophany so vividly remembered. 

e The great commission, not now from any “priests,” 

but from the risen Christ. 215-18 

JF His record as a preacher (“I have stood unto this 

day testifying’). : 19-22 

g Thecontent of the preaching (1) a Christ “subject to 

suffering,” (2) a Christ who by resurrection brings light 

to Jewand Gentile. 26:23 

A The interruption by the king and the apostle’s final 

pathetic appeal. 26 : 24-29 


However much room we allow in the report of this speech for 
the embellishments of the reporter, the composition yet bears 
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the vivid impress of original fact. It is the most valuable sum- 
mary of the apostle’s life and his relation to his mission which we 
possess. In this address he was not disturbed by any howling 
mob as in the “speech on the stairs” (Acts 22:22), but was heard 
courteously until he neared the end. He was not seeking to 
divide a jury against itself, as in Acts 26:6. He was not plead- 
ing for his life. All allusions to himself are simply to make it 
clear that he is no criminal, but is pursuing a course from which 
Rome has nothing to fear, and in which Judaism ought to see its 
own realization and fulfilment. A few characteristics of the 
address we may note, 

It clothes its bold conviction in forms of exquisite courtesy. 
Urbanity is not an Old Testament viftue. Israel’s greatest proph- 
ets were children of the wilderness, scorning the soft clothing 
of kings’ houses and the conventionalities of courts. Moreover, 
Paul was himself by nature ‘proud, unbending, unsociable, self- 
assertive, a strong soul, invading, enthusiastic” (Renan). But 
here without a trace of flattery, he declares himself ‘happy’ to 
stand before Agrippa, and in his most impassioned moment does 
not forget the official title of Festus, ‘‘ your excellency” (vs. 25). 
Not a word of accusation or reproach does he utter. The same 
tenderness appears as when he arrived at Rome—‘not that I 
have aught to accuse my nation of.” 

The whole narrative is sharp and vivid, and filled with pictur- 
esque detail. Paul ‘stretched forth his hand,” the hand which 
had so often ministered to others’ necessities (Acts 20:34), the 
hand which wrote in great black letters the closing sentences to 
the churches of Galatia (Gal. 6:11). In the conditional form 
“If God doth raise the dead” (vs. 8), we seem to hear the very 
echoes of the great debate. The apostle pictures his own revenge- 
ful feeling (rwwpdv). Every detail of the great Christophany is 
imprinted on his mind. He was journeying to Damascus “on 
this errand ;’’ the time was “at the middle of the day ;” the sud- 
den light was ‘above the splendor of the sun” and was shining 
“along the road ;” immediately they were “all fallen down” and 
the voice spoke “in the Hebrew dialect.” This whole passage 
is full of Hebraisms and bears the stamp of reality. 
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The apostle declares that his Christianity originated not from 
his ‘‘much study ” (vs. 24) not from cunning argument, not from 
human authority, but in an immediate revelation of the risen 
Lord. The nature of the heavenly vision, and its relation to the 
appearances to the other disciples cannot here be discussed. 
The difference between a faith founded on logic or on documents 
and the Pauline faith is obvious. 

Throughout the address Paul insists with tremendous ear- 
nestness that his new faith is harmonious and indeed identical 
with the original faith of Judaism. The ‘twelve tribes ear- 
nestly serving God night and day,” are seeking the Messiah, and 
Paul has found what they seek. He cries in amazement: ‘Con- 
cerning this hope I am accused by Jews, O king!” ‘After the 
most rigid party in the natural worship” Paul had lived “ from 
his youth up,” and is now preaching “nothing but what Moses 
and the prophets did say should come.” Howto reconcile this 
with the apostle’s scornful allusions to the law as ‘‘ weak and beg- 
garly elements” and his perception of the absolute opposition 
between Judaism and Christianity is an interesting question. Did 
he here become ‘‘to them that are under the law as himself under 
the law?” (1 Cor. 9:20.) But in 1 Tim. 1:1, Paul affirms that 
the faith of Timothy is essentially that which dwelt also in Lois 
and Eunice. 

So emphatic does Paul become that at length Festus (whom 
the apostle was not addressing at all) bursts out: ‘‘ Paul thou art 
mad” (hast a mania); thy many studies (in Moses and the pro- 
phets) have turned thy head.” Again Paul asserts the publicity 
of the facts—‘‘the whole history was not done in acorner,” as the 
king well knows. Then Agrippa speaks with an ironical smile: 
“ With a little effort thou art perhaps persuaded thou canst make 
me a Christian!’’ Doubtless the smile passed round the bejew- 
elled circle of royalty and the assertion of eternal truth was 
answered with a jest. Then followed the lofty answer of the 
apostle, and the ruthless king broke up the sitting. 

Thus we have in this chapter the noblest address of the Acts, 
courteous, graphic, tremulous with personal conviction, affirming 
that Christianity, instead of being at war with previous divine 
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revelation, a break with history, and the grand exception to law, 
is the culmination of all the past and the answer to the prayers 
of the fathers, and is ‘“‘ both to small and great,” ‘to the people 
and to the Gentiles” the power that throughout the world and 
the ages can turn men “from darkness to light and from the 
power of Satan unto God.” 
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FOUR TYPES OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. III. 


By PROFESSOR ALEXANDER BALMAIN BRUCE, 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


To whom written.—Its author possibly Apollos of Alexandria.—The vital 
question concerns the aim of the epistle.—Christianity as contrasted with 
Leviticalism.—Its superiority seen as respects the agents of revelation and 
redemption.— Jesus superior to prophets, angels, Moses, and Aaron.—He is the 
divine Son.—The significance of his humiliation.—Other teachings of the 
epistle: “Through an eternal spirit;” sanctification, perfection; faith; the 
Fatherhood of God. 

Some of the questions belonging to the Jntroduction of the 
Epistle bearing this name are at once important and debatable; 
especially these: who wrote it? and to whom was it written ? 
The old title ‘‘ The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Hebrews”’ 
no longer commands general acceptance. Most critics deny 
that Paul was its author, and not a few maintain that it was not 
addressed to Hebrews as its first readers. On the answer to the 
former of these questions depends whether we can regard this 
writing as containing a distinct type of Christian thought; on 
the answer to the latter our whole conception of its aim and 
meaning. Of course these questions cannot be gone into here. 
All one can do is to indicate his position. As to authorship I 
have no doubt that whoever wrote the Epistle, it was not St. 
Paul. The style, the characteristic ideas, the temperament, all 
point to a writer of a different training, cast of mind and reli- 
gious experience. As to the destination of the Epistle, I am old 
fashioned enough to hold on to the hypothesis suggested by the 
title it bears in some ancient MSS. IPOS EBPAIOYS, and, notwith- 
standing all that Von Soden, Weizsicker and others have said 
to the contrary, to accept the view still maintained by Weiss and 
Beyschlag, that it was written for the benefit of a community of 
Hebrew Christians, resident either in Palestine or in some other 
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center where Jews abounded, e. g., Alexandria or Rome. The 
other alternative, that the first readers were Gentile Christians 
who had become enamored of Jewish religious custom, seems 
to me to necessitate very far-fetched interpretations of many 
particular allusions, and to rob the writing of the significance 
which springs out of an urgent occasion. The earnest moral 
tone is intelligible if we assume that the aim is to prevent Hebrew 
Christians, tempted partly by outward tribulation, but chiefly by 
a lack of insight into the genius and glory of the Christian faith, 
from apostatizing to Judaism. On the other hypothesis it is. 
difficult to see in the writing anything more than a piece of theo- 
logical dilettantism. I think, therefore that the present critical 
fashion will change, and that scholars ere long will come back 
to the old idea that this work is an Epistle, or if you will, a 
treatise, written for the benefit of Hebrew Christians in the 
religious condition indicated; when, can only be conjectured, 
but not improbably shortly before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

It is an interesting, though not vital, question who, if not 
Paul, could have written so remarkable a writing, second to none 
in the New Testament for originality of thought and excellence 
of style? Apollos of Alexandria, Luther guessed, and though 
no ancient testimony can be cited in its support, a large and ever 
growing number of modern critics regard the suggestion with 
favor. The chief support for it is found in the Alexandrian air 
of the Epistle. In dialect and thought the writing reminds one 
of Philo, the famous Alexandrian Jew who flourished about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and whose works are an elaborate 
and curious attempt to blend into a harmonious system the 
religion of the Jews and the philosophy of Plato. One fresh 
from the study of Philo meets in the Epistle words and phrases 
with which he is already familiar. Philo’s allegorical method of 
_ interpretation is paralleled in the section concerning the Melchize- 
dec priesthood, and while Philo’s pedantary is wholly absent there 
is an occasional echo ofhistheory of the universe, as in the distinc- 
tion between the heavenly world as the place of realities, and 
the earthly as the place of shadows. As Apollos was a native 
of Alexandria, and a learned man, it is natural to think of him 
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as the author of a writing having such characteristics. But the 
point of importance is not to determine the name of the author 
but to note carefully the peculiarities of the literary production. 
Yet we must be careful not to exaggerate the importance of 
these. It is, for example, an extravagant assertion to say that 
only on condition of recognizing the author as a disciple of 
Philo can one understand the Epistle. It is possible to under- 
stand its main drift while keeping your mind in suspense on that 
question. It is best to commence the study of the Epistle tol- 
erably uncommitted on the point; as you go along keeping your 
eye open to all clear traces, if any, of affinity with Philo, so that 
by the time you have arrived at the end of the book you may 
have at once a distinct conception of the main religious teaching 
and a probable opinion on the subordinate question as to the 
alleged connection between the author and the Alexandrine 
school of Jewish philosophy. That question, however interest- 
ing, is in no sense vital. 

The vital question is, what is the aim of the Epistle and how 
does it accomplish its aim? My answer to that is in brief this: 
It is an apologetic treatise in epistolary form, meant to help 
Hebrew Christians who had no true insight into the nature and 
value of the Christian faith, while still bearing the Christian 
name. The author himself has a very definite conception of the 
nature and a very high estimate of the va/ue of Christianity. He 
regards it as the perfect and therefore the final religion, and he 
regards it thus because he conceives it as the religion of free, unre- 
stricted access to God. Herein, in his judgment, lies the great 
superiority of Christianity to Leviticalism. The veil between 
the holy and the most holy place in the tabernacle is for him 
the symbol of the inherent defectiveness of the earlier religion. 
God shuts himself up in a dark inaccessible shrine: that cannot 
be the perfect form of religion. When Christ comes, the veil is 
rent ; the dark inaccessible abode of Jehovah passes away, and 
the high priest of the New Testament becomes what no high 
priest of Israel had ever been, a forerunner, going into a place 
whither we may followhim. Upddpopos, forerunner (Heb. 6:20), 
that is the key-word of the Epistle; and in the description of 
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Christianity as the religion of the better hope through which 
“we draw nigh to God” is to be found its dogmatic center 
(7:19). 

Christianity the religion of free access, Leviticalism the 
religion of distant ceremonious relations; such is the radical 
contrast of the Epistle. This central vital contrast suggests the 
method of comparison as that which may serve the apologetic 
aim. Instead of saying and trying to prove, as we Westerns 
might, that Christianity is the absolute, ideally perfect religion, 
the author says and endeavors to prove in detail that Christian-, 
ity, is the deter religion, better than the earlier religion of the 
Jews in this, that, and the other respect, in all respects important 
and relevant to the question in hand. In carrying through the 
comparison he gives expression to thoughts which for one pos- 
sessing requisite spiritual insight suffice to show that Christianity 
is not only the better but the best possible, the ideal religion as 
é. g., when it is said that Jesus offered himself in sacrifice 
through the Eternal Spirit. 

The comparison runs through several stages, beginning at 
the periphery and ending at the center. Christianity, it is 
taught, is superior to Leviticalism, or the old Hebrew religion, 
in respect, first, of the agents of revelation; second, of the agents 
of redemption. Under each of these general heads are specified 
two particulars so far as the old religion is concerned; under 
the first prophets and angels, under the second Moses and Aaron. 
Prophets and angels were both, as popularly conceived, agents 
of revelation. God spake to the fathers from time to time by 
the prophets, and in Jewish theology, as in three places of the 
New Testament (Heb. 2:2, Acts 7:53, Gal. 3:19), was assigned 
to angels the function of intermediaries between God and the 
people in the law giving. The law was the ‘“ word spoken by 
angels.” The work of redeeming Israel on the other hand is 
conceived of as distributed between Moses and Aaron, the 
former being the historic captain of salvation who led God’s 
chosen people from the house of bondage to the promised land, 
the latter the high priest who acted for the people in things per- 
taining to God and by his sacerdotal functions kept them in 
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right relations to God, especially by the ceremonial of the great 
day of atonement whereby he obtained an annual redemption for 
Israel. 

Jesus is compared successively to all these mediators of the 
old religion, and triumphantly pronounced superior to them one 
and all; greater than prophets, greater than angels, greater than 
Moses, greater than Aaron; greater in the very respect in which 
they were by the Jews accounted and by the author admitted to 
be great. The contract is least emphatic in reference to the 
prophets, doubtless because the writer looked on them as belong- 
ing in spirit to the new dispensation rather than to the old legal 
one. Yet even here is a latent antithesis. It is hinted, if not 
obtrusively asserted, in the description of the prophetic revela- 
tion as a piecemeal multiform one (oAvpepis, rodvtpdrus, 1:1) 
suggesting that through Jesus Christ there camea revelation which 
was neither fragmentary nor tropical, but complete and real and 
therefore final. The superiority of Christ over angels is more 
vehemently asserted and elaborately proved, the proof winding 
up with an earnest appeal to give to Christ an amount of atten- 
tion proportioned to his dignity (2:1-4). The emphasis here is 
to be understood in the light of contemporary Jewish theology, 
which assigned to angelic mediation in the natural world and in 
revelation a place of importance in excess of what was reasonable 
and wholesome. The writer of our Epistle is not to be under- 
stood as endorsing such views, but simply taking them into 
account in an argument addressed to readers under their influ- 
ence. 

For Moses and Aaron, especially for Moses, the writer had a 
deeper respect than for angels, whose réle he probably in his 
heart regarded as greatly inflated, if not altogether imaginary. 
These two men were great historic realities, whose functions in 
behalf of Israel no thoughtful man would dream of disparaging. 
To Moses as the hero of the Exodus and as the legislator of the 
new-born nation he gives generous praise as a faithful servant of 
God. Yet he does not hesitate to set Jesus far above him as 
worthy of a greater glory (3:3). To exalt Jesus above Aaron 
was an easier matter. Moses eclipsed Aaron even in Jewish 
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esteem, and for our author he was incomparably the greater 
character, and his function the more vitally important. In his 
view Moses was one of the world’s greatest men, and the Exo- 


dus was one of the greatest heroic achievements in human his- . 


tory. Aaron with his priestly robes and sacerdotal rites, was by 
comparison a third-rate figure, standing well in the background 
of the historic picture. Doubtless the ceremonial of the great 
day of atonement, which showed the high priest at his best was 
a very imposing affair, if only the work were well done. But 


there was the trouble. The whole thing was a mere show, not’ 


a real but a putative atonement, bearing fruit, even putatively, 
only for a single year. Comparison here was an indignity done 
to Christ; for what was the blood of goats and bulls to the sac- 
rifice of one who through the Eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot to God? 

In these four comparisons, the superiority of Jesus is made 
to rest on one and the same foundation, that of Ais Sonship. In 
the end of the days, God spoke to men through One who had 
the standing of a Son (év vig, 1:1). Jesus is declared to be greater 
than angels in virtue of hisSonship. ‘Unto which of the angels 
said he at any time, thou art my Son” (1:5). The angelic func- 
tion, throughout the Old Testament is one of service. ‘Are they 
not all (without exception), ministering spirits ?’’ (1:14). Moses 
too was but a servant in God’s house, a most faithful one, on 
God’s own testimony. Moses was faithful as a servant but Jesus 
as a Son, and that made all the difference (3:5, 6). Aaron, 
finally, was also but a servant, and that, too, under the most 
abject form of servitude: a mere sacerdotal drudge, ever per- 
forming ceremonies which had no real value. Of this sacerdotal 
drudge, of the Levitical system, the writer at the end of his dis- 
quisition on Christ’s priestly function, with deliberate intent, 
draws a vivid picture which a Christian eye contemplates with 
feelings wavering between contempt and pity. ‘Every priest 
standeth daily ministering and offering oftentime the same sacrifices 
which can never take away sin.” Poor priest with his monoto- 
nous, never ending, fruitless toil. How thankful will he be when 
death comes to relieve him. Compare with this sacerdotal 
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drudge the great High Priest of humanity who, having by one 
great act of voluntary sacrifice perfected forever them that are 
sanctified, sitteth on the right hand of God. He is no mere priestly 
drudge but one whose native position is that of a Son. ‘Jesus 
the Son of God” (4:14), who, though a Son, learned obedience 
through suffering (5:8), and who after his passion endured with 
loyal freedom ‘is consecrated forever more” (7:28), an Eternal 
Priest in whom the ideal of priesthood is realized. 

These four contrasts, of themselves, apart from any express 
Christological statements, imply a high conception of Christ as 
the Son. The Sonship of Christ is held to be a guarantee of 
itself, for a revelation which shall be perfect, therefore final. In 
the end of the days God spake by a Son: that is enough. No 
more needs to be said. The rationale of this is that Sonship 
involves likeness and intimacy. He that knoweth the Son know- 
eth the Father, and the Son knows all that is in the Father’s mind. 
Sonship sets Christ above angels, however high they may be in 
the scale of being and in function, because the Son is begotten, 
while angels, like all other creatures, are made, and, as the heir 
of his Father, is destined to sit on a throne and be an object of 
homage to the universe, angels not excepted; Sonship exalts 
Christ far above Moses, because however high his position in 
God’s house, it can at best be only that of a servant, whereas the 
Son is over the house as its Master or Lord. Finally, Sonship 
places Christ as a priest on a different category from Aaron, 
though he, in his way, was a great personage in Israel’s history. 
To find its analogue you must go out of the Levitical priesthood 
and go back to the more ancient type of Melchisedec, the royal 
priest, whose priesthood depended not on ancestry, but arose 
out of his regal dignity, and was exercised in free, gracious con- 
descension through acts of beneficence and blessing. 

But the writer is not content with suggesting through such 
contrasts a lofty conception of the Person of Christ. At the 
very outset, having referred to the Son, he proceeds forthwith to 
unfold his idea of the position of the Son in relation to God and 
the universe. The result is a sublime picture of the Son as the 
radiance of the Divine Glory and the exact image of the Divine 
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Essence, as of a seal stamped upon wax, and as maker and sus- 
tainer of the universe whereof also he is heir and Lord. The 
‘place thus assigned to the Son is as exalted as that of the Logos 
in the system of Philo which may have exercised an influence on 
the delineation, and in the New Testament the only thing that 
can be compared with this Christological statement is the pro- 
logue of the Fourth Gospel. For the writer of our Epistle 
Christ is a Divine Being possessing the properties, the power, 
and the majesty of Deity. ; 

But how could so august a being have ari experience of temp- 
tation and suffering like that of Jesus? In that direction lay one 
of the chief perplexities of the Hebrew Christians for whom the 
Epistle was written. They could not reconcile the humiliation of 
Jesus with the dignity of Christ. The solution of that problem was 
one of the tasks our author had to face. He deals with it in a 
masterly way, especially in the passage 2:9-18. The princi- 
ple of his solution is that humiliation and glory are not mutually 
exclusive, not an absolute but only a relative antithesis; there 
can be glory even in the humiliation. So it was in the case of 
Jesus. His temptations and sufferings were but incidents in the 
honorable career of the Captain of salvation, like the wounds 
received by a general in a great battle out of which he comes 
triumphant. So far from being a disgrace to the Christ and the 
Son to endure such experiences, it was a grace and favor shown 
to him by God to give him the opportunity of passing through 
them in connection with his high vocation (2:9). To suffer may be 
humbling, but to suffer for others? That may be glorious. It 
depends on the cause on which you suffer. The salvation of 
men is a God-worthy end; the method of captaincy is a good 
method. The method involves that the leader shall be like the 
led in nature and experience ; a man, and a man of sorrow, shar- 
ing the dangers of the way, and the more like in experience the 
better a captain he will be, the more sympathetic and comrade- 
like and the more trusted by those who follow. Therefore “it 
became him for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain of 
their salvation perfect through suffering” (2:10). 

Such, in substance is the writer’s rationale of the earthly 
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experience of Christ which has been a stumbling block to Hebrew 
Christians. The apologetic occasion led him to lay stress on 
aspects of that experience not much insisted on by Paul. Inthe 
Epistle to the Hebrews the sufferings of Christ appear as a dis- 
cipline by which he acquired the sympathy which is viewed as 
the great source of power both to a captain like Moses and for a 
priest like Aaron. But this is not a full account of the teaching 
of our Epistle on the subject of Christ’s sufferings and their sig- 
nificance. Great thoughts occur here and there casting sudden 
flashes of deep insight on that central theme. Among these a 
foremost place is due to that in which it is declared that sancti- 
fier and sanctified are all of one (2:11), and that other in which 
Jesus is represented as offering himself a sacrifice through an eternal 
spirit (9:14). The former enunciates the principle of redemption, 
the latter explains the infinite efficacy of redemption achieved. 
Solidarity between sanctifier and sanctified: one in all possible 
respects, the more the better, the one radical difference of holy 
and unholy always excepted; the more points of contact the 
greater the sanctifying power. This is essentially the same idea 
we meet with in Paul’s Epistles. ‘Through an eternal spirit,” a 
profoundly suggestive phrase in the interpretation of which the- 
ologians are not agreed, but which, in my mind has ever been 
associated with certain broad thoughts that help me to understand 
the value of Christ’s self-offering as compared with Levitical 
victims. First of all Christ’s offering was an affair of spit and 
not merely of blood-shedding. It expressed a mind on the part 
of the victim and thereby it differed ‘oto coelo from all Levitical 
sacrifices. Then, though it is not said, it goes without saying, 
that that mind had certain moral characters. Jesus offered himself. 
Therefore the mind expressed in his sacrifice was free, loving and 
holy, a mind of highest moral value in the sight of God and of 
men. But neither of these attributes is used to qualify the spirit 
in which Jesus offered himself to God: The epithet selected is 
“eternal.” It is a favorite epithet with the writer. He uses it 
again and again, applying it to all things pertaining to the Chris- 
tian religion with a view to teach that Christianity is the eternal 
religion. He speaks of an “eternal salvation,’ an “eternal 
redemption,” an ‘eternal inheritance,” an ‘eternal covenant,” 
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and here of an “eternal spirit.” The epithet in this place serves 
the purpose of raising the sacrifice of Christ above the limits of 
time. Spirit is in its nature eternal, and the sacrifice of Christ 
as a spiritual transaction has an efficacy and value valid for all 
time; for the time that went before the Christian era, as well as 
for all time after. It is not a mere historical event that had no 
influence before it took place, and that after it happened exer- 
cised an influence destined to wane with the lapse of ages. It is 
an eternal fact that has absolute value for God from everlasting 
to everlasting. Thus interpreted the phrase “through an eternal 
spirit” exhibits on the part of the writer an ethical and philosoph- 
ical insight which places him on the highest level of Christian 
thought. Nothing better, truer, more penetrating, or more feli- 
citous has been said or can be said on the subject. 

Before leaving the topic of Soteriology some peculiarities in 
the phraseology of our Epistle as compared with the Apostle 
Paul may be briefly noted. One is the sense in which the word 
“sanctify” is used. In Paul’s Epistles the word is used in an 
ethical sense = to make holy in heart and life. In our Epistle, 
I think, the word is used occasionally in thissense. But in some 
passages, it bears the sense: to put in right covenant relations, 
as in 10:14: ‘By one offering he hath perfected forever them 
that are sanctified.” The “sanctified,” in this theocratic sense 
are equivalent to Paul’s “justified.” In 2:11 I think the word 
ayafouevo. Should be taken in both senses. The principle: “ Sanc- 
tifier and santified one’’ holds good under both aspects. Another 
very prominent word in the Epistle is “to perfect.’ This is 
sometimes used in a sense equivalent to Paul’s “justify,” as 
where it is affirmed of the Levitical sacrifices that they could not 
perfect (reAeoa) the worshiper as to conscience, 7.¢., give him 
a complete sense of forgiveness. In general the word means 
“to reach the end,” and the specific sense depends on the nature 
of the end contemplated in any given case. Thus perfecting as 
applied to Christ in 2:10 signifies to make him a thoroughly fit 
Captain of Salvation, and the way by which the end is supposed 
to be reached is a curriculum of temptation and suffering through 
which are fostered the qualities requisite in a captain: heroic 
patience, sympathy, and the like. Finally faith is a great word 
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in our Epistle, as in the Pauline literature, but its use here is not 
quite the same as there. In the Pauline system, faith has two 
functions: it receives the righteousness of God and it works 
through love toward personal holiness. In our Epistle the 
former function is not in evidence; where we should expect 
faith, we find obedience, as in the text: ‘‘He became the author 
of eternal salvation to all them that obey him” (5:9). The nearest 
approach to the peculiar Pauline sense of justifying faith is in 
10:22: “Let us draw near with a true heart in full assurance of 
faith,” where faith signifies confident expectation of welcome for 
Christ’s sake. The other function of faith as a power making 
for personal righteousness, is especially prominent in chapter 11, 
where it is exhibited in a series of instances as helping men to 
make their lives sublime, through its magical virtue in transform- 
ing the future into a present and the unseen into a thing visible. 

The doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the Sonship of 
men, so central in Christ’s own teaching, are by no means prom- 
inent in our Epistle. They do appear, but chiefly in the con- 
cluding hortatory section. In the doctrinal part the Fatherhood 
of God is referred to or implied mainly in reference to the Son- 
ship of Christ. In the hortatory section, God is called “the 
Father of Spirits” (12:9), and it is taught that he has for his 
supreme aim in all his dealings with his children to make them 
partakers of his holiness (12:10). While the Sonship of believers 
is not strongly asserted, or, as in the Pauline letters, notably 
formulated, the privilege of sonship is adequately covered by the 
great conception of Christianity as the religion of free access. 
Believers have free entry into the Father’s house, and are the 
house and family of God.. And the duty is inculcated upon 
them of realizing their privileges in the spirit of sonship. The 
one great counsel of the writer to his readers is draw near. That 
believers are the brethren of Christ and therefore by implication 
the Sons of God, is beautifully taught in the words put into the 
mouth of the sanctifier—citations from the Old Testament scrip- 
tures, all showing that he is not ashamed to call them brethren. 
It is with this brotherhood between Jesus and Christians in view 
that those who are being led to glory by the Captain of Salva- 
tion are called Sons (2:10). 


MOSES: HIS AGE AND HIS WORK. 
II. 


By REV. PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, PH.D.,, 
Colgate University. 


The birth and early history of Moses.—His faith in the deliverance of 
his people—Did he write the Law?—A child of his age-—The creator of 
Israel and Israel's relation to Yahweh.—What this original Israel was.— 
Who was Yahweh?—Moses’ death.—The relation of natural law and indi- 
vidual influence seen in Moses’ work in Israel.—Behind and within all 
ts God. 

Mosheh ben Amram was in all probability born in Sopd, the 
twentieth nome in Lower Egypt, whose capital a Denderah list 
calls Kosem, the Goshen of the Bible, Ptolemy’s ApaBuas vowos, in 
the beginning of the century, during the reign of Ramessu II. 
(1348-1281). His name is Egyptian. It may originally have 
been theophorous like Dehutimose, ‘offspring of Dehuti.” 
Egyptian names can scarcely have been less common on the 
Erythrean than they had been for generations in Syria. Phine- 
has is another instance in the immediate family. His parents, 
were, no doubt, Semites. Since time immemorial these regions 
had been the haunts of Semitic tribes. I have elsewhere (Hed- 
raica, Vol. x.) attempted to prove that the Aperiu of the Egypt- 
ian monuments and the Ibru Naharan of Minzan inscription 
(Halévy 535) may have belonged to the large family of nations 
including, besides Moab and Ammon, Edom and Israel, many 
Mesopotamian and Arabic tribes which the Eponym lists of 
Genesis designate as descendants of Eber or Hebrews. As a 
rule these strangers seem to have lived their own life uninflu- 
enced by the language, customs andreligion of the natives. 
Occasionally, however, they would be pressed into service. It is 
intrinsically probable that some of them were employed in the 
building of Pi Tum, the modern Tell el Maskhuta, by Ramessu 
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II. The-native records show with sufficient clearness that the 
Egyptian taskmasters did not distinguish themselves by extraor- 
_ dinary gentleness. 

It may have been early in the reign of Mer-en-Ptah (1281- 
69) that some fresh outrage, some act of cruelty and injustice, 
by one of the Egyptian officials, brought Moses, still a young 
man, out into the light of history. Incensed at the man’s con- 
duct he slew him, but was in consequence forced to betake him- 
self, a homicide and a fugitive from justice, to his kinsmen on the 
Sinaitic peninsula. The event was decisive in two directions. 
A man cannot shed another man’s blood in defense of a member 
of his tribe straightway to forget the incident, least of all would 
this be possible for a Semite. On the other hand, the affair 
brought Moses into a new social and religious milieu. Cain and 
Midian occupied the shores of the Akabah and their pastures 
reached into the mountains of Et Tor. Three of their priestly 
chiefs, Retel, Hobab and Jethro became related to Moses by 
marriage. Their social’ organization conformed to the best tradi- 
tions of the desert. Whether they had yet been influenced by 
the kingdom of Main, is uncertain. The Hebrew accounts force 
‘ upon us the conviction that they were Yahweh worshipers. Our 
earliest Judzan chronicler knows well that Cain (the Kenite) 
since earliest times has offered sacrifices to Yahweh, and all 
accounts agree that Midianite priests worshiped Yahweh at the 
holy mount, and that Moses had his first revelation of Yahweh 
in “the land of Midian.” ‘ Yahweh-nisi,’” probably the modern 
El Maharrat, Horeb, probably the modern Jebel Aribeh and Sinai, 
probably the modern Ras Sufsafeh, seem to have been their 
_chief shrines. Circumcision was one of their sacred rites. Sip- 
porah, daughter of a Midianite priest, rebuked Moses for neglect- 
ing it, Ex. 4:24. According to Exodus 18 Moses learned from 
Jethro the use of the “orah, or the oracular decision by the cast- 
ing of lots. The Yahweh sign that Cain wears is probably a mark 
between his eyes such as the prophet rebuking Ahab covered by a 
bandage.* Yahweh may not have been the only god worshiped 
by Midian and Cain, nor these the only nations worshiping him. 

* Cf. Stade, ZAW, XIV., II, p. 250 ff. 
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There was a Briti Yah in Palestine in the sixteenth century." But 
had Moses learned the Yahweh cult in Palestine, tradition would 
not have forgotten it. 

Upon the Sinaitic mountain tops, his home, Yahweh revealed 
himself to Moses: He saw his glory in the heavenly fire; he 
heard his voice in the thunder ; the storm-clouds were his Keru- 
bim, the lightnings were his seraphim. At last there came to 
him on Horeb, by some sacred tree, illumined strangely by the 
fire from heaven, a message to his inmost soul to go back into 
Goshen on the twofold errand of making Yahweh known and deliv- 
ering his people. It was the prophet’s call. It was a real 
ecstatic experience, like that of David under the daka-tree, 
Elijah on the mountain, Isaiah in the temple,’ Ezekiel on the 
Khebar, Jesus in the Jordan, Paul on the Damascus road. It was 
the perpetual mystery of the divine touching the human. 

From time to time news must have reached him of how his 
brethren fared in Goshen. Mer en Ptah repelled the northern 
invaders, kept close guard on the eastern frontier, renewed the 
treaty with the Hittite king, aided his Syrian subjects in a famine, 
and slept with his fathers. He was followed by his son, Seti II. 
(1269-1267), and he again by Amen-mose (1267-1262), an’ 
usurper. Whether his successor, Si Ptah (1262-1259), was like- 
wise an usurper, as Meyer thinks, or a son of Setil., as Wiede- 
mann assumes, is doubtful. 

It was probably in the'time of Si Ptah that Moses returned to 
Egypt to deliver his peopie. His appeal to them in the name of 
Yahweh to throw off the yoke met with no hearty response ; 
and his stratagem to be able to pass the border on a royal leave 
of absence by urging upon the king the necessity of celebrating. 
the pesah feast in the desert would, no doubt, under ordinary 
circumstances have proved a dismal failure, and even as it was 
could not be carried out. But aseries of calamities of the kind 
that the Nile Valley is especially exposed to, culminating in an 
outbreak of pestilence, conspired to make the plan of escape 
successful. Political disaffection also seems to have helped to 
further the movement and to swell the rebel ranks. From vari- 

™W. Max Miiller, Joc. cit., pp. 162, 312. 
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ous parts of the Eastern Delta they come, slaves from Pi Tum, 
citizens from Heliopolis, as Manetho’s story suggests, herdsmen 
from Goshen, with their families and their cattle. From bondage 
and oppression, from plague that spared neither high nor low, 
they fled in the direction of Lake Timzah, as it would appear, 
robbing and plundering as they went. Moses at first attempted 
to escape “by the way of the Philistines,” as a later writer has 
it, 7. ¢., in a northeasterly direction. The report of a pursuing 
army led them, however, to pass southward along the Bitter 
Lakes, possibly in the hope of gathering reinforcements or of 
avoiding an immediate direct conflict in the Mokattam Mountains. 
This, unfortunately, drove them into a cul de sac between ihe 
mountains and the sea, with the pursuers in the rear. It wasa 
critical position, if any in the history of anation. Darkness fell 
upon a scene of utter confusion and despair. 

But the faith of one man did not waver, the man who had 
communed with Yahweh on the mountain. In the darkness of 
the night he heard a sound that no one understood but he. An 
east wind had begun to blow. It grew until it was a gale. It 
chased the shallow waters south of the Bitter Lakes, that 
centuries later Nekau deepened into a canal, and finished the 
work begun by the receding tide. A passage could be effected. 
Major Palmer, deriving much information from Captain J. S. 
Murray, a close observer of the winds and tides in the Gulf of 
Suez, says in his work on Sinai, now revised by Professor Sayce’: 
“The true direction of this wind was probably from a point to 
the north of east. The direct effect of such a wind upon the 
water in the channel and the lakes, or tongue of sea to the north- 
ward, would be inconsiderable. But its indirect influence on the 
level of the shallow water in the channel, already lowered by the 
ebbing tide, would before long be very marked. A northeast- 
erly gale, on-reaching Suez, would thence be drawn down between 
the high ranges which bound the gulf on either hand in such a 
manner as to change its direction from northeast to north and 
even a little west of north. It would gather strength as it 
advanced, and by its action on an ebb-tide produce so great an 
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out-draught of water from the upper part of the gulf that there 
would be an abnormally low tide; while so long as the wind 
remained northerly and strong, the return of the usual flood-tide 
would, for atime at least, be prevented.” The moon did not 
rise until near midnight. As soon as the light permitted, the 
pursuers followed. But their chariots were caught in the sea- 
weed and the returning tide drowned horse and rider. 

A wonderful deliverance had been wrought ; the enemy com- 
pletely routed, the people safe upon the eastern shore. And it 
was the work of Yahweh. His wind had blown the entire night ; 
the angry waves had felt his breath and vanished. To him the 
song was sung, the song of redemption, Ex. 15:21. “Sing ye 
to Yahweh, for he has greatly glorified himself.” ‘The horse 
and his rider hath he overthrown into the sea.’ Delivered by 
Yahweh the people can no longer doubt his power, and his 
servant Moses is willingly followed as he directs the march 
towards the mountain home of his god. Skirting the Jebel et 
Tih they touch again the gulf at El Merkha, the wilderness of 
Sin. Here hungercreates rebellion. But the authority of Moses 
and the faith in Yahweh are saved by an opportune flight of 
quails and by the man exuding from the farfah tree, the use and 
nutritive value of which Moses was able to indicate. The 
Egyptian garrisons at Sarabit el Khadim and Maghara may not 
have been very dangerous at this time. As they marched up 
Wady Feiran they were destined to meet more formidable ene- 
mies. First a water famine, than which few things have more 
terror for the nomad. A supply of water was obtained, how- 
ever, probably at Hesy el Khittatin, where Moses, struck with his 
staff a place where from a rocky surface a stream gushed forth. 
A worse foe awaited them before they reached the oasis. This 
glorious valley belonged to the Amalekites. Here were their 
pasture grounds and homes. To defend their own they had 
drawn together their forces. At Rephidim, perchance in the 
neighborhood of the modern Jebel et Tahunch, it came to 
conflict. The Amalekites fought, as only Arabs can, for their 
beloved wadies. But they could not prevail against the fierce 
invaders who for the first time battled for their God, the won- 
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derful deliverer and supporter. Wady Feiran was lost to them, 
and bloody sacrifices on the altar of “Yahweh Nisi” sealed vows 
of everlasting hatred for the nation that had been bold enough to 
defend their homes against the invading hosts and their mightier 
God. The victory also brought the Midianites around, and from 
his more experienced kinsmen Moses received much valuable 
help, both in regard to the social organization of the people 
and the proper worship of Yahweh. For the last purpose chiefly 
they marched together to Mount Sinai. 

On the plain of Er Rahah the people encamped over against 
Ras Safsafeh. There was the mountain that might be touched 
rising steeply before them toa height of about 2000 feet. When, 
in Palzozoic times, this region emerged as an island from the 
sea, that Nubian sandstone with its warm tints of brown and red 
heaped itself on the gneissic rocks of myrtle green streaked with 
dikes of purple, black, and other sombre hues. A majestic pile, 
a temple of dazzling beauty, lifting its pinnacles to the blue dome 
of heaven, in the eternal stillness of the desert! But presently 
the sky is overcast with clouds, lightnings surround the mountain, 
peal upon peal of thunder reverberates among the rocks. These 
are the manifestations of Yakweh’s presence. Stout hearts are 
terrified amid these giant structures and this awful play of mys- 
terious forces. But one there is who knows no fear, the man 
who stood between the mountains and the sea and the Egyptian 
hosts, calmly expecting Yahweh’s help. Alone he climbs the 
highest peak to meet his God; alone he dwells for days with him 
in holy converse. While his own flesh and blood beneath the 
mountain cannot yet rise above the grossest symbolism, he sits 
in solitude with the invisible. What passed between the God of 
Sinai and his devotee, nay, better, between. the Eternal Father 
and his child, we know it not. It is his secret. When he 
returned a light shone on his countenance, the light that ever- 
more illumines the face of him who lives with God. 

Tradition says that in his hands he held two stones, after- 
wards kept within the ark. Was there a writing on these stones? 
Could Moses write? This question is not easily answered. The 
Egyptians, Babylonians and Hittites had their systems of writing 
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and their scribes who knew the art. In Palestine, while under 
Egyptian rule, the Amorites had scribes acquainted with Baby- 
lonian script and language. Assyria, Mitani and other king- 
doms likewise had adopted the cuneiform characters, and 
a modification of the Hittite hieroglyphics was early introduced 
in Cyprus. On the other hand, no Aramaic or Chaldzan inscrip- 
tions from this age have yet been found, and it is almost certain 
that in spite of their achievements in other arts the men of 
Mycene, Tiryus, Orchomenos, and Troy knew ‘not how to write 
their own euphonious names’. Whether the Minzan inscriptions 
date back to this time is yet a mooted question; and even if 
citizens of Main knew the alphabet, it is far from certain that 
Midian had acquired the knowledge. It is said that Moses may 
have learnt the artin Egypt. But Egyptian hieroglyphics writ- 
ten by him would have been as unintelligible in the Israel of the 
next century as they were to the European nations of the last. 
When the alphabet was introduced among the Semites and how 
it originated we do not know. The earliest alphabetic inscrip- 
tions, aside from the Minzan possibly, are Hiram’s of Tyre, of 
the tenth century, Mesa’s of Moab, and the elder Panamu’s of 
Yaudi, of the ninth. Many signs seem to show that the alphabet 
had been in use for some time then? But the wedge-shaped 
characters were still employed in the fourteenth century in Pales- 
tine. In spite of our growing knowledge of this age we lack the 
necessary data for determining whether Israel learnt how to write 
in Palestine or brought this useful art from the desert to the 
civilized Amorites who once had known how to use the cuneiform 
characters. The former supposition still remains most probable. 
But many a song and saying may have been written down at an 
early date after the invasion. Thus, even if Moses could not write 
himself, or only in a manner unintelligible to his people in the 
coming generations, words that he uttered may have been learned 
by heart and more or less accurately written down afterwards. 


The spindles with inscriptions noticed by Sayce in Schliemann’s //ios, p. 766, ff. 
were probably imported from Cyprus. 


2 W. Max Muller, /oc. cit., p. 169, has skilfully demonstrated that Shoshenk’s list was 
drawn from a Semitic original already written alphabetically. 
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Withal, this mighty seer was a child of his own age. It is 
pathetic to a degree to observe how in yielding to his people’s 
demand that they be brought from these barren, rugged solitudes 
to some place more suitable to tastes developed in the settled 
life of Egypt, his soul is wrestling with the awful thought that 
Yahweh cannot leave his mountain home. How deep is his 
attachment to his Saviour-God! Only the fiction of a Malak 
Yahweh, which may be the creation of his own struggling faith, 
could reconcile him to the necessity of departing. The ark, 
probably like the Egyptian “ ark of Ma,” the Babylonian parakku, 
made of sittah-wood (Acacia seila) that grows around Sinai, 
with its tent reminding of ‘the sacred tent”’ of another Semitic 
people, the Carthaginians, may have owed its origin to the same 
feeling. As in the case of “the messenger,” now referred to as 
Yahweh, now as a being different from him, so the ark also is in 
an ancient song of the wilderness addressed as Yahweh. “Up, 
Yahweh!” Israel sung to the ark before the battle. ‘“ Return, 
O Yahweh,” was the song when the ark was brought back. 

Yet, after all, what treasures Moses brought away from Sanai! 
He had given to his people Yahweh. The fears and the hopes, 
the gratitude and the pride, the love and the adoration of these 
tribes were now concentrated with greatest intensity upon a 
single God. In the soul’s communion with him upon the 
mountain, lightning and thunder, but no earthly image, symbol- 
ized his presence. However important the cult may have 
appeared—and it was in the fire of the altar and the cloud of 
ascending smoke that ‘the angel” led the way—the will of 
Yahweh was, above all, that right be done and moral wrong be 
shunned. This is the Mosaic foundation on which the later 
prophets stood. This is the germ from which our Christian faith 
has sprung. 

From the sacred mountain the people marched toward the 
Akabah, touching at Ain, but settling permanently only when they 
had captured Ain Kadis, Kadesh or En Mishpat, where the sacred 
fountain was. This became their new center. Here Moses gave 
the world his second gift, Israel. Before the gates of Kadesh 
swept the mightiest movements of the age. The Palestinian 
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Arsu, who in 1255 usurped the throne of Egypt, may have come 
this way with his hosts. Soon after Shulmanasharid I. marched with 
his Assyrians past this holy place to Mutsri. It is possible that 
a little to the east of Kadesh Yadiyatha, King of Main, fought 
with the northern conquerer. About 1230 the Aryan swarms fell 
upon Palestine and rushed past Kadesh on to Egypt. Ramessu 
III. seems to have met and defeated them not far from here. 
This formative period in Israel’s history is prophetic of its future 
destiny. Between the struggling kingdoms of the East and the 
West, the North and the South, it must unfold its own peculiar 
theocratic life. That Israel belongs to Yahweh, this is the theo- 
cratic thought, and this is Moses’ own conception. There would 
have been no Israel but for this thought. Yisrael means El 
fights, but the El who fights for Moses’ people is Yahweh. 

What constituted this original Israel? We cannot say with 
certainty. But the consciousness that the tribes of Dan and 
Naphtali, Gad and Asher’, do not belong to Israel in the same 
sense as the others is clearly expressed in the fact that they are 
made in Genesis sons of the concubines, and not the wives, of 
Jacob. Benjamin is also said to have been born in later time in 
Palestine. Some scholars? hold that the six Leah tribes and 
Joseph formed a league of seven tribes, with their religious and 
political center for awhile in Kadesh. The tribe of Joseph, how- 
ever, that settled earlier than his brothers in the Egyptian border- 
land, never returned to Palestine. His place is taken by 
Ephraim who, according to the song of Deborah, had his root in 
Amalek and Manasseh. Where Judah had “his root’’ we would 
be fain to know. The Amarna tablets point to Northern Syria, 
and in Patina-Padam there was a kingdom called Yaudi, whence 
the Sinjirli inscriptions have come. The separation of Judah 
from his brothers complained of in a later time by the blessing 
of Jacob, runs back so far as history can see. And yet there 
was probably an early point of contact. Was this at Kadesh? 
Wherever the elements may have come from—and the political 

t Asher was settled on the Mediterranean coast already in the time of Dehuti- . 
mose III.; and Asherite clans appear in the Amarna tablets. 


?So Wellhausen, Jsraelitische und Jiidische Geschichte, p. 12. 
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storms of the century would naturally drive apart and draw 
together nations—under the master-hand of Moses Israel was 
blended into a nation. By the sacred fountain he gave oracles 
and held the clans together, while they sought pasture grounds 
far and wide, made their raids into the Negeb, and sent their 
spies to regions further north. For Palestine to them as to 
many other nomads was the land of desire, the land their 
hearts and oracles promised them. 

A favorable opportunity came. The northern invasion had 
crushed the power of the Hittites. Ramessu III. had indeed 
raided Palestine, but could not hold it in subjection. The 
Amorites were free for a moment to extend their territory. 
East of the Jordan, where Moab and Ammon had dwelt, Sihon 
founded a kingdom with Heshbon for its capital, and Og another 
kingdom north of that in Bashan, with Edrei for its chief city. 
Whether these Amorites came over from the other side the 
Jordan or invaded from the north, is impossible to determine. 
How this impressed the little Hebrew kingdoms of Moab and 
Ammon, now driven south of the Arnon, may easily be imagined. 
At this juncture the Israelites came as if they had been sent for. 
No doubt in league with their nearer kinsmen, the Israelites 
attacked the king of Heshben and took the city, as an ancient 
song bears witness, and it seems probable that soon after the king 
of Bashan likewise succumbed. Thus Israel took his place beside 
his older brothers east of the Jordan, ca. 1210, B. C. 

Was this to be the end? The Israelitish tribes reaping the 
fields they had not sown, drinking the wine of Heshbon, gather- 
ing the balms of Gilead, establishing themselves in the strong 
cities of Bashan, may well have thought so. But there was one 
who could not yet be satisfied, whose zeal for Yahweh and for 
Israel drove him in restless longing to the mountain peaks of 
Moab, whence his eagle eye could see the land beyond the Jor- 
dan, the snowy brow of Hermon, the templed hills, the sacred 
terebinths, the sea where the sun sets. There, too, the mighty 
deeds of Yahweh must be known; those hills and dales must once 
belong to Israel. He was alone, as long ago he was at Horeb 
when first he heard the voice of Yahweh; alone as in his stalwart 
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faith he was upon the shore of the Red Sea; alone as many a 
time when in the sacred tent he laid the burdens a hard-hearted 
people made him bear, upon his God; alone at last on Pisgah. 
From Horeb he went forth to Egypt, from the divine presence 
to the work of deliverance. From Sinai he came down to give 
divine instruction to his people. From Pisgah’s top he never 
came. No man could ever point a stranger to his tomb. No 
sacrificial offering was ever to be placed before the sepulchre of 
him whose glory was to be the servant of Yahweh. He who 
loved so well the mountain solitude found his end in one of these 
solitary rambles, alone with Yahweh in his death, as he had been 
so often in his life. ‘And Yahweh buried him upon the mount.” 

In all the great movements of the age there was a striving, 
consciously or unconsciously, after a nobler social life, a purer 
religious faith. That Israel’s contribution, seen in the light of 
history, was so rich, is no doubt due in the first place to the 
remarkable circumstances under which the nation was formed. 
The way of Israel was a via crucis. It was not possible for the 
scions to forget that their sires had once been slaves in Egypt, 
for their glory was so closely bound up with their shame. Hav- 
ing known what suffering was, the nation learned to succor those 
that suffer. The tender regard for the widow and the orphan, 
the needy and the oppressed, so marked at all times in Israel, 
sprang from the painful memory of Egyptian bondage. Restraint 
in Egypt, where nature was as generous as rich, and freedom in 
the desert amid a nature as penurious as chaste, this seems an 
irony of fate, but was a double blessing. For thus were blended 
a wholesome love of settled life not satisfied until the Jordan had 
been passed, with the nomad’s robust sense of right and sturdy 
independence. In another point of view, the recognition of the 
supremacy of Yahweh was immensely furthered by the fact that 
previous to the great events ascribed to him there was no national 
life, no widespread and elaborate cult of other gods in Israel. | 
What might have become of Khu en Aten’s monotheistic reform, 
had Egypt been young and Amen Ra had no Theban priesthood? © 
Ox of Assurahiiddin’s attempt to suppress the worship of every 
god but Nabu, had not Assur been to his people the vanquisher 
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of the gods of the nations, and had there been fewer rival cults 
in Assyria and Babylonia. 

But while circumstances may favor new developments, men 
make them. Without Moses, or a man like him, there would 
have been neither a God like Yahweh, nor a people like Israel. 
He was the hero of the age, the founder of the nation, the great 
kahin, seer and priest in one. He felt the hand of Yahweh in 
the wind; he heard the voice of Yahweh in the storm; he formed 
the tribes into a Yahweh people. He stamped his faith upon the 
nation. When century after century laid its wisest regulations 
for daily life and divine worship on the lips of Moses, that fiction 
held profoundest truth. For Moses spoke—and these thoughts 
filled the minds of Israel’s leaders. Had he been silent, they 
would not have had the basis for their message. The great 
redeeming truths that blossom out in Israel’s later life are all in 
germ in those great deeds of his that better than recorded words 
reflect the inmost movements of his thought. As to the greatest 
of the apostles the cross of Christ revealed the character of his 
Lord and became the center of his system of thought, almost to 
the complete exclusion of the words reported; so may to us the 
gesta Mosis interpret, where words fail, the thoughts, the purposes, 
the nature of the man. 

But what made Moses what he was? An illusion,a fabric 
woven of the stuff that dreams are made of? I cannot so believe. 
Back of the marvelous play of seeming chance and circumstance, 
back of the apparently free and conscious movement of a soul, 
there was the everlasting power that works for righteousness, the 
Father of our spirits. Without his will no wind can blow, no 
thunder roar, no battle turn to victory, no nation form; without 
his inspiration no sense of right, no love of truth unfold ina 
prophetic soul. Our modern estimate of the universe can recog- 
nize no chance, no accident within; no arbitrariness, no whim 
without. But will not the increasing light reveal a nicer adjust- 
ment than we have ever dreamed of yet between the law-bound 
course of nature and the unfolding purpose of man’s history? 
The wind that blew across the Erythrzan obeyed the laws deter- 
mining the course of every wind, the mind interpreting that wind 
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followed the laws determining the movements of all psychic 
forces. But what of the concurrence of this mighty wind and 
the still mightier faith? Was that an accident? Shall we not 
rather say that both were necessary parts of the one divinely 
ordered evolution of our planet’s life? Not only in the things 
around us, but in our own souls, too, the God we know is imma- 
nent. Thus it is true, if we but read it rightly, that the living 
God had speech with Moses and speaks to us through him. 

There are no leaps in nature, and there are none in human 
history, but when the time is ripe a child is born in Goshen, or in 
Bethlehem, to teach mankind the holier name, the truer char- 
acter of God, to rule with spirit-force all coming generations and 
thus to make more just and pure and kind the life of man, to be 
our sureties of the coming good. However long the pilgrimage 
may be, the promised land is yonder. The day will come, for 
come it must, when wooed from ignorance and sin and misery by 
faithful human leadership and constant heavenly inspiration, the 
sons of men shall draw with gratitude from every age and clime 
the grace and truth that it brought forth, thereby to nourish and 
enrich their life. As in that day, the bearers of glad tidings to . 
mankind, the lifters up of goodlier ideals, the potent personal 
forces working out the destiny of the race, stand forth in clearer 
light, redeemed humanity shall sing in louder strain, with sweeter 
voice, the song of Moses and the Lamb. 
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OUTLINE TOPICS IN THE HISTORY OF OLD TESTA- 


MENT PROPHECY 
II. 


By WILLIAM R. HARPER, 
The University of Chicago. 


PROPHETIC SITUATIONS: AMOS. ISAIAH. ZEPHANIAH. DEUTERO- 


ISAIAH. PRINCIPLES OF PROPHECY. 


I. INTRODUCTORY. 
1. The addresses of Amos.: 


1) The man and his times; From Tekoa of Judah; herds- 


3) 


4) 


man; ability; under Jeroboam II, political prosperity, 
moral degradation; Assyria’s growth and connection 
with Israel. 

The first address (chaps. 1 and 2), Announcement: Threats 
against Damascus, Gaza, Tyre (1:3-10); against Edom, 
Ammon, Moab (1:11—2:3); against Judah (2:4, 5); 
against Israel—her sins enumerated (2:6-12), her 
complete subjugation announced (2: 13-16). 

The second address (chaps. 3 and 4), Destruction: The 
prophet justifies his mission (3:1-8); outside nations 
testify against Israel (3:9-15); the voluptuous women 
of Samaria shall suffer (4:1-3); all efforts have failed, 
utter destruction will now come (4: 4-13). 

The third address (chaps. 5 and 6), Lamentation: Israel 
shall fall (5:1-3); instead of seeking God, she sins 
against him (5:4-12); special classes (5:13-27); the 
leaders responsible (6: 1-6); none shall escape (6: 8-11); 
ASSyYRIA IS COMING (6:12-14). 


t Vater, Amos; Juynboll, Disputatio de Amoso; Baur, Der Prophet Amos; Oort, 


Theol. Tijd., 1880, 114-59; Hoffmann, ZAW, III., 87-126; Chambers, O. T. Student, 
Sept. 1883, 2-6; Gunning, De Godspraken van Amos; Curtis, O. T. Student, Jan. 1887, 
136-9; Davidson, Expositor, 1887, V., 161-79, VI., 161-73; Atkinson, O. T. Student, 
Apr. 1889, 332-44: Stekhoven, Th. St. 1889, 228-8. Kuenen, Onderzoek,' II., 355-62 ; 
Mitchell, Amos; Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, V., 67-94. Other Comms, im 
loc. 
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Questions: (a) The times of Amos as depicted by him- 
self? (b) the connection of his addresses with these 
times? (c) the prophet’s purpose in the addresses? 
(d) the prophet’s purpose in prediction? 


2. The Immanuel Prophecy of Isaiah (7 : 1-8: 4).* 


1) 


2) 


3) 
4) 


5) 


The Circumstances: Confederacy of Syria and Israel 
against Judah (7:1-2); the first interview (7: 3-9)—the 
boy, the message, its reception. 

The Second Interview (7:10-17):—the time, the sign 
offered, the refusal, the sign given, the young woman, 
the child, his food. 

The Prediction of the Coming of Assyria (7: 18-25). 

The Birth of another child later (8: 1-4). 

Questions: (a) the situation, in.a word? (4) the relation 
of the child to the situation? (c) the relation of Imman- 
uel to Maher-shalal-hash-baz? (d) the purpose of the 
prophet in the utterance? (e) the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction ? 


3. The Prophecy of the Prince of Peace (Isa. 8 : 16-9 :7).? 


2) 


3) 


The Darkness of the Situation: Prayer for the preservation 
of his message (8 : 16-18); warning not to seek the dead, 
but God (8 : 19-20). 

The Historical Situation: Assyrian army under Tiglath- 
pileser in the North; the tribes of Zebulon and Naphtali 
carried away ; the news reaches Jerusalem ; panic in the 
city ; darkness and distress (8:21, 22). 

The Sermon of the Prince: 

9:1. Zebulon and Naphtali now dishonored shall be glori- 


fied. 


tEwald, Prophets of the O. T., I1.,72-99; Cheyne, Zhe Prophecies of Isaiah, in loc.; 
KAT,? 256 ff.; Budde, Ueber das siebente Capitel des B. Jesaia, in Etudes archéologiques 
... . dédiées & M. le Dr. C. Leemans, 121-26; Giesebrecht, die Jmmanuelweissagung, 
St. Kr., 1888, Part II., 217 ff.; Driver, Zsaiah, 28-42; Sayce, Life and Times of Isaiah 
43 ff., 73 ff.; G.A.Smith, Book of Isaiah, 1., in loc.; KB, 20 f.; Blake, How ¢o 
read Isaiah, 28-42; Dillmann, Der Prophet Jesaia, in loc.; Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia, in loc 

2Stade, ZAW, III., 14, IV., 260; Stade, Geschichte, I., 596; Kuenen, Onde rzoek, 
IL, 45 f.; Hackmann, Die Zukunftserwartung des Jesaia, 125-56; Comms. in Joc. 
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g:2. Instead of the darkness now prevailing, Aight shall 
shine. 

9:3. Instead of the present sorrow, the greatest joy. 

9:4. Instead of captivity, freedom from yoke. 

9:5. Instead of war and bloodshed, war-implements 
destroyed. 

9:6. Instead of Tiglath-pileser, @ child yet to be born: 
Tiglath-pileser, a counsellor, but the child, a wonder of a 
counsellor. 

Tiglath-pileser, a hero, but the child, @ very God of a hero. 
Tiglath-pileser, carrying off spoils, the child, @ father of 
booty, i. e., a distributer of spoils. 

Tiglath-pileser, a warrior, the child, @ prince of peace. 
Questions: (a) the situation? (6) the relation of the utter- 
ance to the situation? (c) the purpose of the prophet in 
the utterance ? (d) the fulfilment of the prediction ? 


4. The Prophecy of Zephaniah.' 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


The Times: The wickedness of the people ; the preach- 
ing of Jeremiah; the invasion of the Scythians; the 


-attitude of Josiah ; the reformation of Josiah. 


The Threat of Judgment (1:1-18): Judgment on every- 
thing (1:2, 3), especially on Jerusalem for her wickedness 
(1: 4-6); the ruin, a feast (1: 7-9); the city destroyed 
(1: 10-13); it is the day of judgment (1 : 14-18). 

The Exhortation (2 :1-3:7): Let Jerusalem repent before 
it is too late (2: 1-4); the whole earth shall be laid 
waste (2:5-15); let Jerusalem repent (3 : I-7). 

The Promise to the Faithful (3 :8-20): Hope, for, after 
judgment, all will be well (3 : 8-10); é that day Jerusa- 
lem’s inhabitants meek and at peace (3: 11-13); im that 
day, no fear, for Jehovah will rejoice in Jerusalem (3 : 14— 
17); tm that day Israel shall be restored, honored, pros- 
perous (3 : 18-20). 

Questions: Same as above. : 


'Strauss, Vaticinia Zephaniae; Reinke, der Prophet Zephanja; Reuss, Geschichte, 
344 ff.; Buhl, ZAW, V., 182-4; Stade, Geschichte, 644 f.; Kuenen, Onderzoek,? IL., 
395-9; Budde, St. Kr., 1893, 393-9, other Comms. zx loc. 
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5. Sermons from Deutero-Isaiah.* 

1) Zhe Times and Circumstances: The faithful Israel in 
anxiety and distress; the prophet’s work, to comfort and — 
encourage. 

2) A Sermon of Comfort (40 : 1-31): 

I. vss. I-11, Be comforted, Israel; Jehovah is coming ; 
his word is sure; announce his coming as a warrior, 
a shepherd. 


2. vss. 12-26, He is able to deliver you, for he has: 
created the world; in his sight men are nothing ; 
idols are manufactured things ; Jehovah brings out 
the stars. 


3. vss. 27-31, Nor has he forgotten you; he is not a 
mere local God ; he does not grow weary ; he is the 
source of all strength. 


3) Cyrus the Anointed One and the Deliverer (44: 24-45 :25). 
4) The Fall of Babylon's Gods (46). 

5) The Fall of Babylon (47). 

6) The Escape from Babylon (48). 

7) The Deliverance of Israel (51: 1-12). 


I. vss. 1-3, Bestir thyself and arise from the dust ; being 
sold for nothing, you can be redeemed. 


2. vss. 4-6, Because, Egypt and Assyria oppressing you, | 
I have nothing left here (?); because my name is ; 
reviled, you must be redeemed. ; 


3. vss. 7-10, How welcome the messengers who bring 
good tidings! How the prophets rejoice! the waste q 
places sing! 


*Cheyne, Zhe book of Isaiah chronologically arranged ; Cheyne, The Prophecies 
of Isaiah, 1. and II.; Reuss, Geschichte, 426-37; Kriiger, Essai sur la theol. d’ Es. go- 
66; Cobb, Bib. Sac., 1881, 230-53, 1882, 519-54; Driver, /sazahk, 133-212; Kuenen, 
Onderzoek, 11., 99-157; G. A. Smith, Zhe book of Jsaiah, 11.; Dillmann, Der Prophet 
Jesaia, in loc.; Giesebrecht, Bettrige zur Jesaiakritik, in loc.; Delitzsch, Comm. on 
the Prophs. of Isaiah, 11., in loc.; Reich, Zsaiah, in loc.; Duhm, Das Buch Jesaia, in 
loc.; Ley, Historische Erklarung des zweiten Teils des Jesaia ; Klostermann, Deuter- 
ojesaia. 
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4. vss. 11, 12, Go forth from Babylon; do not defile 
yourselves ; do not go in confusion ; but with Jehovah 
in front and behind. 


8) Questions: Same as above. 


II. PROPOSITIONS CONCERNING PROPHECY, INTENDED TO 
EXPRESS CERTAIN GENERAL FACTS IN REFERENCE TO 
PROPHECY AND CERTAIN FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH WHICH PROPHECY MUST BE 
STUDIED.: 


1) There is a wide-spread indifference on the part of min- 
isters and laymen, manifested by some, concealed by 
others, to the real value of the Old Testament, especially 
the prophetic books. This indifference is largely due 
to ignorance and misunderstanding. The real facts in 
the case will be appreciated only when there has been 
gained a knowledge of the contents of these books and 
of the principles in accordance with which they are to 
be interpreted. 


2) Any true knowledge of the contents and any true appre- 
ciation of the principles, consequently any genuine 
acceptance of this material, will depend upon the 
knowledge and proper understanding of Israelitish his- 
tory, political and religious, and to some extent, of that 
wider Semitic history of which Israelitish history is a 
part. 


1 Hoffmann, Weissagung und Erfillung, 2 parts ; Schultz, Ueber doppelten Schrift- 
sinn, St. Kr., 1866; Tholuck, Die Propheten und ihre Weissagungen?; Dillmann, 
Ueber die Propheten des A. B.; Kiiper, Das Prophenthum des A. B. ; Kuenen, Prophets 
and Prophecy in Israel; R. P. Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ, 32-773 
Hengstenberg, Christology of the O. T.*, IV., 350-94; Riehm, Messianic Prophecy, 
77-48; Gloag, Zhe Messianic Prophecies, 100-110, 155-74; Delitzsch, Messianic 
Prophecies, 14-25; Leathes, O. 7. Prophecy, 292-305; Vernes, M/élanges de Critique 
Religieuse, 161-80; W. R. Smith, Zhe Prophets of Israel, passim; Konig, Der Offen- 
barungsbegriff des A. T., 2 vols.; Ladd, The Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 1., 114-47; 
Wildeboer, De Prophetie onder Israel ; Orelli, O. 7. Prophecy, 1-73; Briggs, Messianic 
Prophecy, 1-63; Riehm, Alttestamentliche Theologie, 207-25 Kuenen, Onderzoek,? I1., 
1-20; Oehler, Zheologie des A. T2,737-91; Kirkpatrick, Zhe Doctrine of the Prophets, 
513-27; Schultz, O. 7. Theology, I., 235-300; Kayser, Theologie des A. 7.7, 116-22; 
Kiihn, Kompendium der Bibl. Theol., 41-64. 
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This knowledge of history is essential because the Aés- 
tory 1s fundamental. It lies back of prophecy, supports 
and produces it. The history is the internal, prophecy 
the external. The historical situation is the divine 
element, prophecy the human interpretation of the situ- 
ation by one who was himself included in the situation 
and was therefore divinely guided. 

Israelitish history differs from all other history in having 
partly as its product, partly also as given to it by 


special divine action, great lives such as those of Moses, ' 


Samuel, David, and Isaiah. These lives and the history 
of which they were a part alone produce real prophecy. 
Roman and Greek history produced no ¢rwe prophecy. 
Whatever of history there is in prophecy is (a) divine, 
because it is a part of that specially ordered Israelitish 
history ; the more of the historical there is in prophecy, 
the more of the divine there will be; (4) Auman, because 
and in so far as it is characterized by the limitations to 
which all human utterance is subject. The prophets 
convey to men the true conception of God’s will, but 
they were limited in their work by the character of the 
language employed, by the ignorance and willfulness of 
the people whom they addressed, and by the weaknesses 
inherent in their own humanity, and inseparable from 
the situation in which their work was done. 

The prophet’s chief work was that of a reformer; he 
labored to improve the religious condition of his people. 
No prophetic utterance was ever made that was not 
intended to influence the lives and thoughts of those 
who first heard it. The utterance was a divine means 
used to affect the peculiar and unique history of which 
it was a part. This was true not only of prophecy, but 
also of psalmody and legislation. 

In the case of some prophetic utterances, as has been 
shown by time, the New Testament writers, and human 
experience, there was a deeper meaning, and a more 
distant purpose. As the history was preparatory to a 
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great dispensation, so also the utterances which grew 
out of that history. This more distant purpose was 
closely connected in every case with the immediate 
purpose. Here belong (a) the Messianic material, (4) 
the truths which are eternal in their character and uni- 
versal in their application. 

A large portion, if not all, of prophecy was conditional 
(Jer. 18:8-10); therefore (2) some prophecy because of 
non-fulfilment of the conditions has never been, will 
never be, fulfilled; (4) other prophecy, because of the 
change of the conditions, has been fulfilled in another 
manner than that originally contemplated by the prophet 
himself. Here belong all prophecies concerning Israel. 
Prediction as distinguished from prophecy, (a) was an 
important element, but not an essential element of 
prophecy; (4) was employed in order by its very 
utterance to affect the minds of the people who first 
heard it ; (c) when of a threatening character, but heeded 
was of necessity unfulfilled; (2) when in the form of a 
promise, but unheeded, of necessity unfulfilled ; (e) grew 
out of two factors, viz., the historical situation and the 
body of principles divinely imparted to the prophet; 
(f) was in most cases general, not specific; (g) was 
applied specifically by New Testament writers, when 
originally intended as general, in accordance with the 
spirit of exegesis in New Testament times and the 
fundamental principles underlying prediction as dis- 
tinguished from prophecy. 

The time of utterance of a given prophecy was always 
determined by the time of the occurrence of the event 
or experience which gave origin to the prophecy. In 
case of postponement of an event the time of revealing 
the truth must also have been postponed. Each truth 
is appropriately made known at a particular moment in 
the history which is being carried on to furnish a basis 
for the revelation of truth. Every great crisis was 
employed as a means for conveying some great truth. 
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The form of.a given prophecy was also determined by 
the historical event out of which it grew. In different 
periods the same truth took on different forms. In 
every case the form is explained by the particular cir- 
cumstances with which it stood related. 

The very substance of the prophecy was dependent upon 
and determined by the historical event. The Messianic 
king and kingdom were in the truest sense revealed in 
the royal period of David. The idea of the restoration 
was proclaimed in view of the impending captivity. 
When Jerusalem’s existence was threatened Isaiah 
preached the doctrine of the remnant. When pure Israel 
languished in captivity, the reproach and the sport of 
her enemies, the doctrine of a suffering Messiah took 
most definite form. The substance of prophecy cannot 
be separated from the history of the prophetic people. 
It follows that the prophet was one of the people, iden- 
tified in spirit and life with his age, choosing one or 
another of the political parties. He was the product of 
the supernatural agencies which God was exerting and 
employing throughout the entire history of the people. 
He was, therefore, divinely guided in the same sense in 
which the history itself was divinely guided. But since 
frequently he represents ideas wholly in advance of his 
age, and in direct opposition to those of his age, he must 
have been something more than the product of his age, 
viz., an objective factor shaping and moulding the age 
itself. In two senses, therefore, though a man, he was 
divinely led. 

The connection of prophecy and history is close; the 
first is a part of the second; the second, the background 
of the first. Prophecy was built on history; history was 
the foundation of prophecy. The history determines 
the time, form and substance of prophecy; prophecy 
moulds the history. The times produced the prophet ; 
the prophet produced certain historical conditions. The 
history was unique, supernatural; prophecy was con- 
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sequently of divine origin; both human, both divine to 
the same extent. 

Old Testament prophecy was ‘the illustration and 
the declaration of the principles of divine government.’ 
It was (a) Prophecy of the present,— growing out of the 
history of the times, and based on that history,—when 
the prophet, seeing the wickedness and iniquity around 
him, rebuked it ; or, observing a true desire for righteous- 
ness, encouraged it; (0) Prophecy of the future or predic- 


tion, when the prophet, seeing that which is approaching 


directs their thoughts to the glorious future, or, inthunder- 
ing tones depicts the divine judgment which is soon to fall 
on a land full of corruption and idolatry and leave it a 
scene of desolation ; (c) Prophecy of the past, when, inspired 
from above, he writes for the encouragement or the warn- 
ing of his countrymen and those who are to follow him, 
the record of the past, how God led individuals or the 
nation; the story of a nation’s apostasy and the con- 
sequent slavery; the story of a king’s crime and the 
punishment which followed; the story of a royal prayer 
and the miraculous deliverance; the story of a prophetic 
mission and a city turned from sin. Here belong the 


’ stories of Genesis and Exodus, of Samuel and Kings 


16) 


17) 


which are in the truest sense prophecy. 

Old Testament prophecy was not merely words of exhor- 
tation in view of the present, promises and warnings 
with reference to the future, lessons drawn from the 
past—it was all this, but more, viz., the history itself; 
for every great life and every great event was a prophecy, 
a religious object lesson. These lives and events were 
the illustrations of the principles; technical prophetic 
utterance, the interpretation of the lives and the events, 
was a declaration of the principles. History came first, 
prophecy followed. 
Israelitish history, peculiar as was God’s relation to it, 
includes on the part of its greatest leaders, actions of 
the most sinful character, and on the part of the nation 


. itself, both actions and institutions of the most degrad- 
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ing character. It was nevertheless divine history,—the 
best history Almighty power could inspire, acting in 
consistency with other attributes, and working in the 
hearts of a people dragged down with sin. 

Israelitish literature, peculiar as was God’s relation to it, 
includes different and differing accounts of the same 
event; what from the point of view of history and 


science are errors and inconsistencies ; what certainly is. 


a total disregard for the common laws of history-writing 


in vogue today. It is nevertheless the divine literature. ° 


It is the best Almighty power acting in consistency with 
other divine attributes could inspire in the hearts of a 
people of .Semitic blood, living at that period in the 
world’s history. It was at all events the “ word” which 
God in his supreme wisdom saw fit to reveal at this 
stage in the progress of the divine plan. 

Yet the Old Testament not merely contains the Word of 
God ; it ts the Word of God. Israelitish history being 
divine history in a unique and peculiar sense, the litera- 
ture growing out of that history is divine literature in 
just the same sense. God worked in other history and 
the revelation of God appears also in other literature, 
but we must come back to Israelitish history and Israel- 
itish literature to find the real God-history and the real 
God-word,—a history and a word which considered as a 
manifestation of the divine purpose and actions, and as 
a revelation of principles governing faith and duty, are 
perfect and infallible. 

It was the literal and artificial handling of prophecy 
which blinded the eyes of the Jews and led them to 
reject the Messiah when he came. This same literal 
and artificial method has blinded the eyes of men today 
and as a result the Old Testament is practically rejected 
from being reckoned asa part of the divine work,— 
not merely by skeptics but also by those professedly 
most devout, who, nevertheless, in word and act confess 
that they find nothing to help them in this great store- 
house of divine material. 
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THE EPISTLES OF PAUL TO TIMOTHY AND TITUS. 


By CLYDE W. VoTAw, 
The University of Chicago. 


The Apostle Paul the author of these three epistles ; the career of Paul after 
his first imprisonment at Rome, the time of writing the Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus; the second imprisonment and martyrdom of Paul, the churches o 
Ephesus and Crete, Timothy and Titus, Paul's deputies in pastoral work ; the 
occasion and purpose of each epistle,; the false teaching which was denounced, 
the form of church organization reflected in these writings ; their peculiarities 
of style; analyses of the Pastoral Epistles. 

THE two letters to Timothy and the letter to Titus are frequently 
called the Pastoral Epistles, because they contain instructions concern- 
ing church government and teaching. These three letters purport to 
be the writings of the Apostle Paul—his name appears at the head of 
each, as in the case of every extant Pauline writing. They have always 
been regarded by the church as the LETTERS OF PauL. Clear and 
frequent quotations from them appear in the Christian writings of the 
second century, they were present in the second century versions of 
the New Testament, Eusebius, the fourth century historian, speaks of 
them as acknowledgedly Pauline, and their place in the canon as letters 
of Paul was practically unchallenged. The external evidence, therefore, 
strongly supports the claim of the epistles to Pauline authorship. 

The internal evidence, however, has been thought by not a few 
distinguished scholars of the present day to disprove rather than to 
support their claim to be the writings of Paul. A careful and detailed 
comparison of the style, contents and background of the Pastoral 
Epistles with the style, contents and background of the undisputedly 
Pauline epistles (Gal., 1 and 2 Cor., Rom., 1 Thess.) will show decided 
differences of style, thought and spirit. These differences cannot be 
ignored or summarily dismissed —they must be accounted for. The 

+ Under this head will be published from month to month articles intended to 
furnish help in the intelligent reading of the books of the Bible as books. They will 
aim to present not so much fresh results of critical investigation as well-established 


and generally recognized conclusions. 
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question is, how? Since the letters claim to be Paul’s, and have been 
so regarded by the church almost without exception, these differences 
should be accounted for, if possible, on the basis of the Pauline author- 
ship. It is believed by conservative Christian scholars,’ that this can 
be satisfactorily done, substantially as follows.” 

Whether Paul was released from the Roman imprisonment in which 
the Book of Acts (ch. 28) leaves him, or whether that imprisonment 
terminated only with his death, is a question which cannot be decisively 
answered. If the latter, he cannot have been the author of the Pastoral 
Epistles, for they, by reason of the events which they contain and the 
doctrinal errors and ecclesiastical features which they reflect, do not find 
a place within the period of time covered by the Acts. But there are 
good grounds for the former view, that after a time Paul was released 
from his first imprisonment at Rome, and enjoyed a brief period 
of freedom—two or three years—during which he journeyed about 
among the churches as indicated in the Pastoral Epistles; and that 
this was followed by rearrest and a SECOND IMPRISONMENT AT ROME 
which terminated with his death. The chief arguments in support of 
this view are: (a) the strongly attested tradition from the first centuries 
of the Church (Eusebius, H. £., II., xxii., 2) that this was the case, (4) 
the improbability that the Book of Acts would have ended as abruptly 
as it does if there were nothing further to record of Paul except his 
death, (c) the well substantiated claim of the Pastoral Epistles to Pauline 
authorship, which would require a continuation of Paul’s career to 
include them. 

Taking this view, therefore, as the more probable one, we can gather 
from the epistles a general idea of PauL’s MOVEMENTS AND ACTIVI- 
TiEs during this brief period in which he was permitted to continue 


* That Paul was the author of the Pastoral Epistles is maintained by Alford, Cony- 
beare and Howson, Davies, Dods, Ellicott, Fairbairn, Farrar, Gieseler, Gloag, Godet, 
Hackett, Herzog, Huther, Lange, Lewin, Lightfoot, Neander, Plummer, Plumptre, 
Reuss, Salmon, Schaff, Wace, Weiss, Wieseler, Wiesinger and others. The Pauline 
authorship is denied by Baur, S. Davidson, DeWette, Eichhorn, Ewald, Hilgenfeld, H. 
J. Holtzmann, Pfleiderer, Renan, Weizsacker and others. 


2 The matter is thoroughly discussed in all Commentaries on the Pastoral Epistles 
and all Introductions to the New Testament. As for Commentaries, the best small one 
is that by Humphreys in the Cambridge Bible Series, the best large one is that by Huther 
in the Meyer Series. Of New Testament Introductions that by Weiss is the best (Vol 
IL, pp. 374-420), and then Gloag’s /ntroduction to the Pauline Epistles, pp. 354-436, 
Salmon’s Introduction, pp. 397-413. See further other Introductions, Commentaries, 
Lives of Paul, etc., without number. 
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his missionary work. Leaving Rome in 63 A.D.," Pauf probably went 
east to Greece (Phil. 2:24) and then to Asia (Philem. 22), where he 
remained for several months, working at Ephesus (1 Tim. 1:20; 2 Tim. 
1:18). Thence in 64 A.D. he probably went to Crete and labored for 
some time. In the latter part of that year he may have fulfilled his long- 
delayed purpose of carrying the gospel to Western Europe (Rom. 
15:28), a mission which is referred to in the earliest patristic writings 
as actually accomplished by Paul. On his return, perhaps in 66 A.D., 
he seems to have gone again to Crete, and on his departure to have 
left Titus in charge of the churches there (Tit. 1:5). Then he revisited 
Ephesus, where Timothy was placed as overseer of the work (1 Tim. 1:3), 
and he himself went on westward into Greece. Soon after leaving 
Ephesus, perhaps at Troas, Paul wrote the First EpistLE TO TIMOTHY 
(66 A.D.), in which he expressed the hope of returning to Ephesus soon 
(1 Tim. 3:14). But circumstances determined otherwise, for when he 
wrote the EpistLe to Titus a few months later he had decided (Tit. 
3:12) to spend the winter of 66-67 A. D. at Nicopolis (in Epirus 
probably). Perhaps he did not reach Nicopolis, for soon after writing 
to Titus he was rearrested and once more imprisoned at Rome. We 
have no record of the reasons for his rearrest, nor of its circum- 
stances, but the proceeding was not at all strange, for since his 
departure from Rome the city had burned (July 19, 64 A.D.), and 
a savage persecution of the Christians had sprung up which might 
well have reached to other cities of the Empire and led to the 
captivity of Paul, who was at once the most conspicuous, the most 
active, and the most faithful of the Christians. In his second imprison- 
ment at Rome he was closely confined and heavily chained (2 Tim. 
2:9). It was not until after he had had a first hearing that he wrote 
the Seconp EpistLE To TIMOTHY, early in 67 A. D. perhaps, and in 
that hearing there had been no one to take Paul’s part (2 Tim. 4:16) ; 
naturally he requested Timothy to come to him and to bring Mark 
with him (2 Tim. 4:11, 21). He foresaw that this time there would be 
no release, and that his end was near at hand; perhaps as soon as the 
summer of 67 A. D. the time of his departure came (2 Tim. 4:6). 


*The dates given for these events are those which seem now approved, though 
they are not certain; while the assignments of portions of the year are conjectural 
except at points established by the epistles. The time of year, and even the precise 
year, of Paul’s martyrdom are not known. Moreover, the outline of Paul’s movements 
in this period of freedom cannot be determined with any certainty; any outline must 
be in large part conjectural—the outline here given is no exception. 
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The Cuurcu at Epuesus, with which Paul worked for nearly three 
years on his third journey (55-57 A. D.), we have learned to know in 
connection with the letter to the Ephesians.*. This church, situated in 
one of the great cities of the Empire, was the mother church of a large 
group of strong churches in the province of Asia, a most eminent and 
influential Christian district. In contrast with this eminence and 
influence the churches of Crete were small and obscure; and yet con- 
sidered by themselves they were of importance. Crete was a large 
island, about 150 miles long and 30 broad, lying in the Mediterranean 
Sea to the southeast of Greece and only a little way distant therefrom. 
There were doubtless a good many inhabitants, some of them Jews, 
but they seem not to have had a very good reputation (Tit. 1:12). Paul 
had been at Crete but once, and then he did no missionary work, for 
he was a prisoner being taken to Rome (Acts 27:7). When or by whom 
these Cretan churches were founded we do not know; perhaps quite 
early by persons who had heard the Apostles on the famous Day of 
Pentecost (Acts 2:11), or later by Paul’s own converts journeying 
thither from Ephesus or Corinth. In any case they had been in exist- 
ence for some time when Paul visited them in 64 A. D., and were pre- 
sumably Gentile in the main, or he would hardly have assumed authority 
over them. 

The Pastoral Epistles bring us into close relations with two of Paul’s 
fellow-workers, both of them comparatively young men. TIMOTHY is 
one of the best known of all Paul’s associates. Acts 16:1-3 records 
the Apostle’s discovery of him and immediate adoption of him (in 52 
A.D.) as a companion in his ministry. Thereafter he appears fre- 
quently in the Acts narrative and in the Pauline Epistles (see Bible 
Dictionary, art. Timothy), constantly and efficiently assisting Paul in 
his establishment of the churches in Greece, especially at Corinth, and 
being with him during the first imprisonment at Rome. Probably he 
returned to Asia with the Apostle in 63 A. D., staying in Ephesus while 
Paul was absent in Crete and on his journey to the remote West. At 
some time within this period it seems that he was imprisoned, but later 
released (Heb. 13:23). It was he whom Paul chose to leave as his 
representative at Ephesus, with apostolic authority over the churches 
of that district, when he himself went westward again in 66 A. D., no 
more in God’s providence to revisit the Asian Christians. And to 
Timothy at Ephesus Paul addressed the two letters which bear his 
name, giving him instruction and encouragement in his difficult work at 


*See BiBLICAL WoRLD, January, 1896, pp. 52 ff. 
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the great metropolis. Tutus first appears in the history at the time of the 
Jerusalem Conference (51 A. D.), when he attended Paul and Barnabas 
to that meeting as a representative of the Gentile Christians (Gal. 2:1- 
11). Later we find him doing good service in connection with the Corin- 
thian church in 57 A. D. (2 Cor. 7:6-13; 8:6, 16f.). Strangely enough 
no mention is made of Titus in the Book of Acts. We hear no more of 
him until we find him in Crete with Paul in 66 A.D. When Paul left 
that island after his second missionary visit he left Titus as his deputy, 
to carry forward the work among the Cretan churches, just as a little 
later he left Timothy in charge of the work at Ephesus. Probably 
Titus joined Paul either in Greece before his rearrest or in Rome after 
it (Tit. 3:12), for the Apostle sent him later on a mission to Dalmatia 
(2 Tim. 4:10). His life beyond this point we cannot trace. 

The OccasION AND PuRPOSE OF THE EPISTLES to Timothy and Titus 
are made plain by the preceding facts and by the contents of the letters. 
They were all three written within a year, and have to do with the same 
conditions. Two kinds of trouble were present in the churches of 
Ephesus and Crete; (1) new and false teachings of a doctrinal sort had 
made their way thither and found acceptance, (2) the officers of the 
churches were sometimes unworthy and unfaithful to their duties. All 
three epistles were written to instruct and encourage Paul’s two repre- 
sentatives in their efforts to correct these disorders in their respective 
localities. It needed Paul’s own wisdom and strength to overcome 
these difficulties successfully ; he would communicate to Timothy and 
Titus as much of both as possible, and by letter, for his work called 
him westward into Europe. The first letter to Timothy was written 
soon after Paul’s departure from Ephesus, perhaps because of a change 
of plan which was to keep him from that city longer than he expected 
(1 Tim. 3:14), or because he thought that to supplement his spoken 
instructions with written instructions would be the more effective. In 
the letter he enjoined Timothy to eradicate the heresy that disturbed the 
Ephesian church, to correct disorders in the religious services, to see 
that the church officers be persons qualified for their positions, and to 
show wisdom, courage, fidelity and uprightness in his pastoral work. 
Some months later, when an opportunity offered, he wrote to Titus 
concerning the same matters and in a similar way. The letter directed 
Titus as to the appointment of officers in the churches, the withstanding 
of the false teachers, and the guidance of the people into true Chris- 
tian lives; it bore also a request that Titus should later come to him. 
Timothy was still working at Ephesus when Paul was suffering his 
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second imprisonment at Rome. News had reached the Apostle there 
that Timothy was growing discouraged at his task, and was even becom- 
ing affected to some extent by the heretical teaching ; moreover, Paul 
was much in need of companions and defenders in his pending trial. 
He therefore writes him a second letter with the purpose of reéstablish- 
ing him in the truth of the gospel, and of encouraging, strengthening 
and advising him in his pastoral duties; at the close he requests him 
to come to him at Rome. In this third epistle of the group he does 
not introduce the instructions found in the first two concerning eccle- 
siastical matters. 

One has to judge from the doctrinal portions of the Pastoral 
Epistles what the FaLseE TEACHING was which had created so much 
trouble in Ephesus and Crete. It would seem to have been substantially 
the same heresy which had a few years earlier asserted itself in Colosse, 
and which had been controverted by Paul in his letter to that church.’ 
It was a mixture of Jewish and pagan religious philosophizing, showing 
some advance over the Colossian false teaching, which would have 
added to Christianity a body of profitless speculations and superstitions, 
and the practical result of which was selfishness, avarice, hypocrisy and 
corrupt morals. This Ephesian-Crete heresy therefore stands clearly 
distinguished from the Gnosticism of the second century, which was 
anti-Judaic, docetic and dualistic, but it was the preparation for, the 
first stages of that later Gnosticism. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Pastoral Epistles contain so much 
with reference to church officers, their qualifications and duties, it 
has not been considered clear what the precise form of church organi- 
zation in Ephesus and Crete was at the time these letters were written 
(66-67 A.D.). Apostles, elders (for which presbyter and bishop are 
synonymous terms in the New Testament), and deacons are the three 
classes of church officials which have been frequently mentioned in the 
the Acts and previous Pauline epistles. But the apostles were ex officio 
leading authorities in the churches. They occupied an extraordinary 
position, and their official relation to the churches should not be pressed 
within the ordinary form of organization. And it is probable that Tim- 
othy and Titus are to be regarded as exercising temporarily apostolic 
functions as the deputies of Paul in the churches of Ephesus and Crete, 
rather than as holding respectively a permanent local church office 
superior to that of the office of elder. It may be said therefore with 
some confidence that the ecclesiastial features reflected in these letters 
*See BIBLICAL WORLD, January, 1896, p. 51. 
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do not mark an essential advance over those of the earlier New Testa- 
. ment writings. It is easy to see, however, in view of the death of the 
Apostles and the exigencies and conflicts of the church, how episco- 
pacy became established within the generation following by the pres- 
byters elevating one of their own number to a monarchical office to which 
the name of Bishop by eminence was then applied and confined. It 
should be remembered that the form of organization and government 
which pertained to the Primitive Christian Church was determined by 
its environment; it was not an antecedent, rigid, and external mechan- 
ism forced upon the Church, but a simple, experimental, and gradual 
growth to meet the needs of the Christian community in its organic 
existence and work. The best form of church organization for any 
century or any locality is not that which imitates most closely the prim- 
itive form, but that which, in accordance with the principles of the 
Gospel, is best adapted to establish the kingdom of God in the field 
where it is called to work. 

When one compares the Pastoral Epistles with the other epistles of 
Paul, even in the English version, one finds that they contain many 
differences of style. His vocabulary is to a surprising extent new, 
many of the terms used here he has not used before, the phraseology 
is often peculiar, and the thoughts are frequently not those which have 
been before expressed. Christianity is more a body of doctrine and less 
a kind of life, orthodox belief is given a great stress. These are decided 
differences which need explanation. It is believed, however, by con- 
servative scholars generally that these differences can be accounted for 
by the following facts: (@) It is almost impossible to define the Pauline 
style, because his several epistles show the greatest divergence among 
themselves; 1 and 2 Thessalonians are conspicuously different from 
Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians and Romans, which in turn are conspic- 
uously different from Colossians, Philemon, Ephesians and Philippians, 
which in turn are different from 1 Timothy, Titus and 2 Timothy ; 
striking diversity was a characteristic of Paul’s writing; () they 
were personal letters, in which freedom of style was natural; (c) 
they were written at a later period than the other ten; (d) they were 
written in an environment different from any previous one; (e) they 
treated of new subjects because there were new conditions to meet; (/) 
they were Paul’s latest letters written in old age. 
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I. ANALYSIS OF FIRST TIMOTHY. 


I. SALUTATION. 63,9 


Il. 


III. 


DoctTrRINE. The Charge to Timothy against Heresy. 1:3-20 
1. The false doctrine to be eradicted from the church. I:3-11 
2. Paul’s thanksgiving for his mission as an Apostle of 
Christianity. 1:12-17 
3. Solemn recommittal of the charge to Timothy. 1: 18-20 
INSTRUCTION. Various Duties of Pastor and People in the 
Church. 2:1-—6:19 
1. Prayer and conduct in public worship. 231-15 
a. The subject and manner of prayer. 1-8 
4. The dress and deportment of women. 9-15 
. Qualifications requisite for church officers. 3:1-13 
a. For the office of bishop. 1-7 
4. For the office of deacon. 8-13 
. Special directions to Timothy in his pastoral work. 3:14—5:25 
a. The supreme dignity and importance of the Church. 3:14-16 
6. Condemnation of the false ascetic and legalistic 
teaching. 431-5 
c. Both by teaching and by example Timothy must 
show forth true Christian doctrine. 4 :6-16 
d. Ministerial bearing toward the various classes in the 
Church. §:1,2 
e. The treatment of the widows in the community. 523-16 
J. The payment and impeachment of elders. 5:17-I9 
g. The charge to reprove sin and act with justice. 5 :20—-25 
. Warnings and exhortations to all. 6:1-I9 
a. The duty of slaves towards their masters. 2 
6. Condemnation of all who teach false doctrine. 3-5 
c. Warning against avarice. 6-10 
d. Exhortation to Timothy to do his whole duty. 11-16 
e. The rich enjoined to use their wealth worthily. 17-19 


. CONCLUSION. 6:20, 21 


1, Final injunction to Timothy, against the false teachers. 6:20, 21a 
2. Benediction. 6:21b 


2. ANALYSIS OF TITUS. 


. SALUTATION. I:1-4 


. INSTRUCTION. Explicit Directions to Titus in his Pastoral 


Work. 1:5—3:11 
1. The appointment of properly qualified elders. : 1:5-9 
2. Denunciation of false teachers in the Cretan churches. 1: 10-16 
3. Exhortation to all classes to sober, righteous, godly living. 2:1—3:8 
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a. Characteristics of the worthy Christian life. 
6. Based upon the direct teaching of God. 
c. Obedience toward rulers and forbearance toward all. 
ad, The reformation of character which Christianity effects. 
. Treatment of the heresy and the heretics. 
a. Injunction to give the false teaching no countenance. 
6. But to admonish and to repudiate the errorists. 
. CONCLUSION. 
1. Directions for the movements of Titus and other assist- 
ants. 
2. Final general injunction to good works. 
3. Salutations. 
. Benediction. 


3. ANALYSIS OF SECOND TIMOTHY. 


. INTRODUCTION. 
1. Salutation. 
2. Expression of affection for and confidence in Timothy. 
. EXHORTATION. Christian Courage, Fidelity and Endur- 
ance, 
1. Timothy enjoined to courage, zeal and confidence in the 
gospel. 
. The defection of others makes his fidelity the more 
necessary. 
. Further enjoined to strength and endurance in his 
ministry. 
. DocTRINE. Warning against False Teaching and Teach- 
ers. 
1, The nature of the heretical doctrine. 
2. The attitude which they all should assume toward it. 
3. The moral corruption which threatened the Church. 
4. Timothy enjoined to resist these doctrinal and ethical 
errors. ; 
a. By steadfulness in the gospel, as Paul himself. 
4. By wisdom gained from the Scriptures. 
c. By a faithful performance of his ministry. 


. CONCLUSION. 


1. Paul’s ministry, a glorious service, almost complete. 

2. Various notes and directions of a personal nature. 

3. Reference to the legal proceedings against him at 
Rome. 

4. Salutations. 

5. Benediction. 
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Cxploration and Discovery. 


THE LATEST FROM PETRIE. 


From Mr. Petrie’s camp at Thebes, I have just received a letter from Mr. 
Quibell, his assistant, dated December 18, in which he says: “We are at 
Thebes, installed in three of the arches N. W. of the Ramesseum,— Petrie, 
my sister, my friend Milne, and I. We have the Ramesseum and the mounds 
behind the Kom-el-Hetan, with the ground between. We hope for papyri, 
we hope for cuneiform tablets; as yet of course it is early days and we have 
nothing important We expected a good deal of trouble from the fellahin here, 
but they are singularly tractable. Occasionally a great army of tourists invade 
us, but they are away again in a few minutes; and a number of people we 
are glad to see will doubtless turn up. Spiegelberg, for instance is at Drah- 
Abu’l-Neggah.” 

Our frontispiece shows, the arches (in the lower right hand corner), in 
which Mr. Petrie and Quibell are installed. They are of mud brick and once 
formed the vaulted cellar of a great storehouse cr magazine connected with 
the funeral temple of Ramses II. (usually called the Ramesseum), behind 
which they stand. The importance of the material, which may be, and has 
been found in such magazines, cannot be over estimated. In the first place, 
such chambers were used as wine cellars, where the yearly output of the dif- 
ferent vineyards belonging to the temple was stored and carefully registered. 
On the outside of each jar the scribe marked in ink the year of the vintage 
according to the years of the king’s reign. Thus at Amarna, were found 
dates on wine jar fragments, showing us that Amenophis IV. reigned nearly 
twenty years, though we had hitherto supposed his reign was not longer than 
seven or eight years. Under these arches of the Ramesseum storehouse are 
wagon loads of such fragments, and they may bring us much history. 

In such a magazine there was transacted a great deal of clerical and officia] 
business, necessitating many records; hence it is that Quibell is expecting or 
hoping for papyri. The famous Amarna tablets were found at Tell-el- 
Amarna in a mud brick magazine, not unlike this of the Ramesseum ; hence 
Quibell's further hope for cuneiform tablets. All these hopes may be in vain, 
but it is also not at all impossible that they should be brilliantly realized. 

The scene of our frontispiece, which lies in the midst of the vast necropolis 
of Thebes, is historical and interesting. The cliff before us is the famous 
Shech-’Abd-el-Gurnah, honey-combed with tombs, till it is like a great sponge. 
From these tombs have come the finest wall paintings of the New Empire, 
with so many of which we are familiar from childhood in Wilkinson. Behind 
this cliff is the great valley of the royal tombs, where all the New Empire 
Pharaohs rested, until persistent grave robbing forced the priest kings of the 
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XXI. Dynasty to excavate a secret shaft, where they might safely conceal the 
royal mummies. This secret shaft is just over the brow of the cliff before us, 
and here Thotmes III., Ramses II. and all the rest were taken out in 1881. 
As we face the cliff, the Ramesseum or funeral temple of Ramses II. is 
just behind us. On our right, but out of range is the famous terraced temple 
of queen Ha’t-shepsut. Here the Egyptian Exploration Fund has completed 
clearing the temple of detritus and accumulated débris from the cliffs above, 
a task which has occupied them for the last two w:nters. Perhaps the most 
interesting discovery here was the finding of the so-called ‘foundation 
deposit” in the temple. This corresponds to our corner-stone deposit. Four 
of the objects contained in this deposit have been presented by the Fund to 
the Art Institute of Chicago, where they have just arrived, and may be 
inspected by the public. They are a model of the hoe, with which the queen 
broke ground for the foundation of the building, a model sledge for trans- 
porting stone, an alabaster jar with lid, and a woven papyrus standard, such 
as was placed beneath a moist water jar to prevent soiling the table. They 
date from the sixteenth century B. C., nearly four centuries before the exodus. 
JAMES HENRY BREASTED. 


A TABLET OF WARNING FROM THE TEMPLE OF HEROD. 


“There was one special offence in regard to which the Jews had been 
accorded the singular privilege of proceeding even against Roman citizens 
according to Jewish Law. Within the large square forming the outer court 
of the Herodian temple, there was an oblong quadrangular space enclosed by 
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strong walls. This was the so-called inner court, or “the court” in the strict 
sense of the word. This court was approached by a flight of 45 steps, and 
at the foot of this stair was a stone fence within which no Gentile was allowed 
to pass. Any Gentile who ventured to pass this boundary and set foot within 
the inner court was punished with death; and the Roman authorities so res- 
pected the scruples of the Jews in regard to this matter that they sanctioned 
the execution of this sentence even in those cases in which Roman citizens 
had been the offenders. To this fence notices were attached at certain dis- 
tances from each other, with the prohibition and penalty for infringing 
inscribed upon them in Greek and Latin.” (Schiirer, he Jewish People in the 
Time of Christ, Eng. translation, II., 1, 188 and 266.) The above is a photo- 
graph of one of those inscriptions, discovered and published by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau in 1871. The inscription runs: 


PEYES@OAIENTOSTOYIIE 
PITOIEPONTPY®AKTOYKAI 
TEPIBOAOYOSAANAH 
®@OHEAYTOIAITIOSES 
TAIAIATOEZAKOAOY 
@EIN@ANATON. 
cioropeverOar evrds Tod Td tpvddxtov Kal 
mepiBorov. os 8 av AnpOn aitwos ba 7d Odvarov. 
Let no Gentile enter inside of the barrier and the fence around the 
sanctuary. Anyone trespassing will bring death upon himself as a penalty. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Another great organization has been added to those who have officially 
endorsed the work of the Bible Club Course, viz., the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union. ‘The following is a selection from a letter from the far-famed 
head of this organization, Miss Francis Willard: 


“On page 55 of the Twenty-second Annual Convention of the National 
W.C. T. U., held at Baltimore, Md., October 1895 is the following report : 
“Your committee upon investigation of Professor Harper’s course of study, 
having considered the subject for a year, would, in harmony with other great 
religious organizations endorse and recommend it to all White Ribbon women. 
(Signed) 
Mrs. CORNELIA ForRBES, Conn. 
Miss ELIZABETH W. GREENWOOD, N. Y. 
Mrs. EmMIty MCLAUGHLIN, Boston, Mass. 


I need not tell you how sincerely I rejoice in this decision, which if it had 
been left to me would have been reached much earlier. 

Will you be kind enough to write me a letter addressed Evanston, IIL, 
that I can publish in our official organ, the Union Signal, which goes to all 
parts of the world, giving to women who are inclined to Bible study, some idea 
of the first steps to be taken if they would go into relations with you as their 
instructor and some encouragement to take this step?” 

(Signed) FRANCIS E, WILLARD. 


The five hundred persons who were last year members of the Bible Stu- 
dents’ Reading Guild will be able to put their work to most practical use in the 
teaching of the International Sunday School lessons which are now in the 
Gospel of Luke. The list of books was chosen with reference to three ideas: 
(1) the historical background, (2) the narrative of the life itself, (3) comment 
and summary. We give here a list of the books for the benefit of those who 
may like to precure them for use now in connection with Sunday School work. 
Under the first topic Seidel’s “In the Time of Jesus” (75 cents) and Eder- 
sheim’s “Jewish Social Life” ($1.00). For the second division, Burton’s 
“Harmony of the Gospels” ($1.25), and Hanna’s “ Life of Christ” ($1.25), and 
for general summary, Brook’s “Influence of Jesus” ($1.00), and Bushnell’s 
“Character of Jesus” (60 cents). These can all be obtained through the 
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Institute at the special prices given. The first two will be found especially 
interesting. The Life of Christ, when studied in its historical and social 
setting, assumes an entirely different and more lifelike aspect in the mind of 
the ordinary Sunday School pupil. 


To the average Sunday School teacher the suggestion that he spend an 
hour a day upon the study of the Bible seems both unnecessary and imprac- 
ticable. There are, however, those engaged in such work who would be wil- 
ling to give this amount of time if they could be so directed in their study as 
to feel that such an expenditure of energy would lead to a real mastery of the 
subject. To such as those the Institute correspondence course in the Gospel 
of Luke will be especially acceptable. This work entails (1) a careful and 
minute examination of the material of each section as it is taken up, (2) a 
- classification of all this material under different heads, (3) the observations 
which may be drawn from the preceding results, (4) the more detailed study 
of special topics, (5) the special religious teachings. ,For all study the mate- 
rial is divided logically by paragraphs, not arbitrarily. The student sends 
in the written results of his work, and upon them receives the criticism of a 
skilled instructor. This transfer is made each two weeks so that teacher and 
pupil are in frequent communication. : 


The teacher who is able to carry on his Sunday School work and at the 
same time be studying preparatory to a subject which he will be called upon 
to teach several months in advance, should take into consideration the fact 
that the International Lessons resume in July next the study of Old Testa- 
ment History, commencing with David. For this the correspondence course 
in Old Testament History covering the period of Samuel, Saul, David and 
Solomon would be adequate. The subject is taken up in the same careful 
manner detailed above. 


A most successful Institute was held at Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 
January 14-15, at which Dr. H. L. Willett, of the University of Chicago, gave 
six lectures on Early Old Testament History. The specific subjects were: 
(1) Abraham the Patriarch. (2) Israel in Egypt. (3) Moses, Leader and Law- 
giver. (4) Joshua and the Conquest. (5) The Days of the Judges. (6) David, 
King and Psalmist. 

There was an average attendance of two hundred and fifty enthusiastic 
listeners. 

At Moline, Ill., Dr. Willett is giving a course of lectures continuing 
through six weeks. His subject is ‘The Beginnings of Christianity.” The 
first lecture, “The World’s Preparation for Christianity,” was delivered Mon- 
day evening, January 13, to an audience of three hundred persons. Full 
syllabi of all these lectures are provided. 
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The organization of the Council of Seventy has been completed and the 
charter Councillors are enrolling. 

The following officers have been elected : 

Of the Council— President, William R. Harper, University of Chicago; 
Recorder, Mr. C. W. Votaw, University of Chicago; Treasurer, Prof. A. C. 
Zenos, McCormick Theological Seminary. 

Of the Old Testament Chamber— Master, Prof. Chas. Horswell, Garrett 
Biblical Institute; Scribe, Prof. A. S. Carrier, McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 

Of the New Testament Chamber— Master, Prof. G. H. Gilbert, Chicago 
Theological Seminary ; Scribe, Prof. E. D. Burton, University of Chicago. 

Of the General Chamber— Master, Prof. G. S. Goodspeed, University of 
Chicago ; Scribe, Dr. J. H. Breasted, University of Chicago. 

Although it is late in the year for active aggressive work, many plans are 
under discussion and will be carried out as soon as possible. 

The officers of the Council constitute a governing Senate from which the 
following standing committees have been appointed to take general charge of 
each of the several departments of the Institute work : 

Correspondence Work, Professor Horswell, Mr. Votaw; Reading Work. 
Professors Burton and Carrier ; Examinations, Dr. Breasted, Professor Zenos ; 
Lectures, Institutes,and Summer Schools, Professors Goodspeed and Gilbert ; 
Finance, Professors Gilbert, Zenos, Horswell. 
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Rev. T. W. KRETSCHMANN, Ph.D., has been appointed Instructor in 
Hebrew in the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Gettysburg. 


THE publication of the Jewish Quarterly Review has been transferred to 
the house of Macmillan & Co. The editorial management continues the same. 


THE Christmas number of the Century contained reproductions of twelve 


of the fine Tissot illustrations for the Life of Christ soon to be issued in Tours, ' 


France, of which book the first twenty copies will sell for one thousand dollars 
each. 


PROFESSOR JOHN MILEy, D.D., of Drew Theological Seminary, who died 
in December at Madison, N. J., at the age of eighty-two, was the author of 
two useful books, one upon the Atonement, the other upon Systematic 
Theology. 


THE Morgan course of lectures at Auburn Theological Seminary, now in 
progress for this year, is being given by Rev. Dr. Edward H. Griffin, Dean 
of Johns Hopkins University. The subject of the course is “The Relation of 
Modern Philosophy to the Development of Theology.” 


Tue Agassiz professorship of Oriental languages at the University of 
California has been filled by the election of Dr. John Fryer, who has been for 
many years, and is now, a translator in the service of the Emperor of China. 
Dr. Fryer assumes his new duties the latter part of the present term or early in 
the next. 


A NEw volume has been added to the series of Handbooks for Bible 
Classes, that on The Epistle to the Ephesians, by Professor James S. Candlish, 
D.D., of the Free Church College, Glasgow. Among other volumes of this 
series which are in preparation may be noted those on The Teaching of Jesus, 
by Rev. D. M. Ross, M.A.; Zhe Times of Christ, by Rev. L. A. Muirhead ; 
Church History, by Professor T. M. Lindsay, D.D. 


THE world of Oriental scholarship has lost another distinguished member 
in the death of M. Joseph Derenbourg. He was born at Mayence in 1811, 
and in 1852 became a corrector of the press at the Imprimerie Nationale in 
Paris. His ‘‘Essai sur 1’ Histoire et la Géographie de la Palestine,” and his 
work on the “Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticorum ” entitles him to the grateful 
remembrance of Semitic and biblical scholars. He became Professor of Rab- 
binical Hebrew in the Ecole des Haute Etudes in 1877. 


THE Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges as regards the New Testa- 
ment is now complete, the last volume having just appeared, that upon 7he 
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Epistles to Timothy and Titus, by Rev. A. E. Humphreys, M.A. In the Cam- 
bridge Greek Testament series the volumes on The Epistle to the Philippians, 
by Rev. H. C. G. Moule, D.D., and on The Epistle of St. James, by Rev. A. 
Carr, M.A., are now in the press, and the volume on Zhe Pastoral Epistles, 
by Rev. J. H. Bernard, is in course of preparation. 


THE eleventh regular session of the Chicago Society of Biblical Research 
was held January 18 at Chicago Theological Seminary, in this city. Papers 
were read by Professor A. S. Carrier, of the McCormick Theological Seminary, 
on Driver's Commentary on Deuteronomy ; by Professor Shailer Mathews, of 
the University of Chicago, on Christ’s Teaching in regard to the Family; and 
by Professor W. D. McKenzie, of Chicago Theological Seminary, on The 
Competence of the Apostolic Witness to the Resurrection. 


A SERIES of six lectures upon “ The Old Testament and Modern Scholar- 
ship” is to be given Sunday evenings during Lent at the Old South Church, 
Boston. The titles of the several lectures and the lecturers are: February 23, 
The Beginnings, by President Wm. R. Harper, D.D.; March 1, Israel and Moses, 
by Professor Francis Brown, D.D.; March 8, Israel and the Judges, by Pro- 
fessor G. F. Moore, D.D.; March 15, Israel and the Kings, by Professor E. L. 
Curtis, D.D.; March 22, Israel and the Exile, by Rev. A. E. Dunning, D.D.; 
March 29, Israel from the Exile to the Advent, by Professor J. F. Genung, 
Ph. D. 


THE National Council of the om Churches of America, which 


convened at Saratoga, N. Y., during October g to 14, proposed the following 
four articles as a basis of union between Protestant Evangelical Churches : 
“(1) The acceptance of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments 
inspired by the Holy Ghost as containing all things necessary to salvation, 
and as being the rule and ultimate standard of Christian faith. (2) Disciple- 
ship of Jesus Christ, the divine Lord and Saviour and the Teacher of the 
world. (3) The Church of Christ, which is his body, whose great mission it 
is to preach his gospel to the world. (4) Liberty of conscience in the inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures and in the administration of the church,”’ 


PROFESSOR SAYCE, of Oxford, has written a work on The Egyft of the 
Hebrews and Herodotus, which forms an interesting contribution to the litera- 
ture of Egypt. It is intended to supplement the books already in the hands 
of tourists and students, and to put before them just that information which 
either is not readily accessible or else forms part of larger and cumbrous 
works. The travelers of Herodotus in Egypt are followed for the first 
time in the light of recent discoveries, and the history of the intercourse 
between the Egyptian and Jews is brought to the age of the Roman Empire. 
A sketch of the Ptolemaic period is given; the results of the recent explora- 
tions by the Egypt Exploration Fund and by Professor Flinders Petrie are 
specially noted. 
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History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. Vol. I. To the Downfall of Samaria. 
By JAMES FREDERICK McCurpy, Ph.D, LL.D., Professor of Oriental 
Languages in University College, Toronto. New York: Macmillan & 
Co., 1894. Pp. xxiv.+425. Price $3.00. 


Courage of a high order is required to write a book on the subject of ancient: 
oriental history. Only the special student of the field knows how scattered 
are the facts, how shifting is the line between the known and the uncertain, 
the assured and the hypothetical. So rapid are the changes wrought by phi- 
lology and archeology that what today is an accepted fact becomes tomorrow 
uncertain or false, and the structure built upon it or keyed about it, falls to 
pieces. Who wants to write a book that is sure to be superseded in ten years, 
perhaps in half the time ? 

Yet such books are needed today as they were never before needed, and 
as they will not be needed, perhaps, a decade hence. The great mass of 
materials relating to the history of the ancient East, which disclose so many 
new facts, reveal so many and so interesting new points of view, ought to be, 
and is capable of being, presented in connected and intelligible form to a 
larger circle than that of the specialists, who, indeed, themselves would be 
benefited by taking now and then a more general view of the large area in 
the limited sections of which they are working. The student. of the Bible 
needs in an especial manner to have placed before him the results of 
archeological and historical research in the ancient world, in their bearing on 
the life and history of the Hebrews and the problems of the Old Testament. 

This latter service is the one which Professor McCurdy has set himself 
primarily to perform. He is heartily to be praised for his endeavor and sin- 
cerely to be congratulated on its achievement. All who teach in the fields of 
ancient history will find their task materially lightened in the possession, 
now for the first time, of a good, general book of reference for students. All 
who wish well to the cause of sound knowledge in the sphere of Old Testament 
study, and a broader interpretation of Israelitish history, have reason to be 
grateful'to the author of this volume. Now the student of the Old Testa- 
ment will have, with his Driver for introduction and his Smith for Geography, 
also his McCurdy for History, a triad of works whose faithful and diligent 
study will make the Old Testament a new book, a living, fruitful book, reveal- 
ing its character, purpose, truth and power as these have never before been 
revealed. Happy the learner in sacred lore who with open mind and earnest 
purpose sits at the feet of these masters! 
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Every worker in the field of this book will naturally look at many subjects 
discussed and opinions advanced by the writer from a somewhat different, and 
sometimes, an opposite point of view. No one student hasa monopoly of ideas 
or knowledge, no single writer can hope to avoid all errors. In this work 
union and sympathy of effort between workers is indispensable. In this spirit 
it is our purpose to examine Dr. McCurdy’s book carefully with the hope that 
these suggestions may be of some service in a second edition which should 
soon be called for. 

Beginning with externals, we wish that a paper had been used which would 
receive ink without blotting; that an index had been provided, even though 
this is the first of two volumes; that for the sake of the great body of students 
its price were not sohigh. Two serious deficiencies are the meager references 
to authorities both ancient and modern, and the want of good maps—but one 
small general map of the entire region of oriental antiquity acts as the frontis- 
piece of the volume, and must suffice for the geographical study of a period 
of more than two thousand years, during which political relations change 
rapidly, in a region whose natural features are most varied and influence 
greatly the social and political life of the people. That McCurdy appreciates 
the geographical element in history, the text of his volume abundantly proves. 
Hence his omission of detail maps and historical charts for special periods 
seems almost unpardonable. The title of the volume is a handicap to its use- 
fulness. Who would ever imagine that the book thus entitled contained a 
history of oriental antiquity from the point of view of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Hebrew people? To be sure the book is a “ history” written with 
the aid of material derived from the “monuments” of ancient Babylonia, 
Assyria and Egypt, and elucidating the conditions and circumstances of 
Hebrew “ prophecy” by which the latter is seen to be an important source 
of the knowledge of historical development. But one has to read the book to 
discover all this. Its real usefulness and service are concealed rather than 
revealed by the title. The author has done himself an injustice. 

Two dangers which the writer has not altogether escaped are diffuseness 
and excessive generalization, The book might have been compressed one- 
eighth by removal of repetitions and condensation of reflective and commenta- 
tive remarks; moreover, the many conclusions, drawn from a scanty array of 
facts often themselves uncertain, while interesting and fascinating, will not 
stand careful analysis. We are inclined to regard both of these weaknesses 
as not altogether inexcusable, since repetition is to a certain extent necessary 
in a book intended for scholastic use, and generalization, if liable to undue 
excess anywhere, is easily overdone in this field of oriental history where gen- 
eral views are so necessary, and where the scarcity of facts continually tempts 
to the employment of this means of organizing them. 

The present volume is divided into six “Books.” The first discusses 
“the northern Semites,” their territory, the political and social constitution of 
these communities and their place in history. It is these peoples that occupy 
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the central position in the history of antiquity, to them Israel belongs, and 
as a member of the race it played its part among them. This “ Book” deals 
largely in the unwarranted generalizations referred to above. Indeed the 
material contained in it ought for the most part never to have been put in this 
place. It presupposes a knowledge of the history that follows. It takes for 
granted acquaintance with facts that came later. The reader would do well 
to skip all of it except the second chapter,and go on at once to “ Book” sec- 
ond, reserving these parts for study after the rest of the volume is finished. 
- It is an induction and generalization from the entire field of the ancient East- 
ern world. When one comes back to it with the facts in mind, many state- 
ments will strike him as inadequate. The assertion of the “limitation of 


capacity for political organization” on the part of the Semites (p. 29) 


frequently urged, has always seemed to us a strong overstatement, in view of the 
contributions made by Babylonia and Assyria to the idea of a “ world-empire.” 
Writers forget that political organization is something to be learned by trying 
and that the Semites were first in the field of endeavor. They did not reach 
the height of Greece and Rome, because they, coming first, made it possible 
for these peoples to learn by their failures and successes. Not capacity, but 
opportunity, was the cause of the imperfect political achievements of the Sem- 
ites. The remarks on the character of the Semitic city (pp. 32-34) rest partly 
on the limitation of the view to the Syrian cities where the geographical char- 
acter of the land explains their “isolation and repulsion” and partly on doubt- 
ful etymologies, like £¢ryath ‘‘meeting-place” (?) and a/« whose relation to 
ohel “tent” is questionable. Again, when one reads the summary on p. 61 
of the results of the discussion showing the “lack of permanence and 
solidity in almost all political combinations found among the Semites” and its 
explanation found “in the fact that delegated power is foreign to Semitic 
notions and methods of government,” the question is irresistibly suggested : 
Did the Semites differ from the Greeks in these particulars? All antiquity, 
Eastern or Western, had difficulty in working out any system of “delegated 
power.” All antiquity before Rome showed lack of political permanence and 
solidity. We only register our own opinion, however, when we question 
whether the author has succeededin showing the remarkable difference 
between Hebrew political organization and that of the other Semites; indeed 
the avowed purpose of making the whole discussion revolve about the history 
of Israel seems to us to involve the plan and organization of the book in con- 
fusion, to compel the author to a series of prejudgments, and finally to fail 
of satisfactory justification in the facts and development of the history con- 
tained in the book itself. : 

“Books” two to four bring the history of the ancient world up through 
Babylonia, Egypt, Syria and Assyria, to the entrance of the Hebrews into 
Canaan. Much of great interest and value is brought out, particularly the 
startling and important fact of the early predominance of Babylonian author- 
ity and civilization in western Asia. The author is an unflinching advocate 
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of the Semitic origin of Babylonian culture against the so-called Sumerian 
theory. This view will undoubtedly be modified by further researches 
but such a presentation is valuable. The empire of Sargon and Naram-Sin 
is placed at the beginning of history, a view which is not capable of adequate 
proof, while our best authority, Hilprecht, declares that~“‘the kings of 
‘Shirpurla’ are earlier than Sargon” (O, B. T. p. 19). 

With “ Books”’ five and six the position of Israel becomes central and 
commanding in the narrative. The Hebrew struggle with Canaanites and 
Aramzans for predominance in Syria and the steady progress of Assyrian 
ascendancy in the West as it affected northern Israel are clearly and strongly 
described. The tragedy of Samaria’s fall closes the volume. The central 
defect of this part of the discussion is the lack of thoroughgoing criticism of 
the historical books of the Old Testament. The books of Samuel appear to 
be taken as homogeneous. Chronicles is an authentic source. Difficulties 
are slipped over without comment or suggestion. This is true of the account 
of the introduction of David to Saul’s court (p. 240) and of the story of the 
foundation of the kingdom (pp. 55, 56, 236-238). It is gratifying, however, to 
notice that the compilatory element in the biblical books is recognized as well 
as the preéminence of the religious element in them (pp. 12, 13). There is also 
some carelessness in statements of detail. Ehud, after assassinating the king of 
Moab “returned over the Jordan” (p. 230). The remark that Solomon's temple 
was built on the Moriah peak of Zion (p. 250) is confusing. Jeroboam is said 
(p. 254) to erect shrines ‘to other deities as well as Jehovah.” Ahab gave 
“statutory authorization to the formal establishment of the Phoenician Cult” 
(p. 258). ‘‘ Jehoshaphat’s alliance with Ahab against Damascus cost the latter 
his life” (p. 260) is a loose statement. Jehu is “twice anointed” king (p. 
283). The author’s view of the prophets seems to waver between the older 
and the later view. Their writings are regarded asa source of history higher 
than the historical books, yet they cover less than three centuries. Their 
interest in the politics of their times is intense (p.15) yet'it was secondary and 
indirect (p. 338). They only “interfered” in public affairs on special occa- 
sions (p. 339). 

Of foreign nations and their relations to Israel we note the following points. 
In Babylonian matters, Cyrus (p. 81) is said to have turned the waters of the 
Euphrates before the capture of Babylon! The Delitzsch theory, long since 
recognized as doubtful, of a Babylonian “Eden” is accepted. The ‘“Syns¢hro- 
nistic history’’ arose out of a feeling of “‘kinship’’ between the two peoples of 
Assyria and Babylonia (p. 86)! The Terahite origin of the Hebrews from 
southern Babylonia is asserted (p. 25). Assyria is founded by emigrants 
from Babylonia (p. 23). The meaning “highland” is given to Elam 
(p. 125). The “ Hettites,” as McCurdy calls them, occupy a prominent, 
perhaps more than their rightful place, in the volume. It is rather precarious 
to speak of the “ Hettite régime” in Palestine (p. 226). Certainly it is strange 
to read (p. 198) that the greatest service of the Hettites was in keeping the 
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Egyptians out of Palestine. When was this everthe case? Kadesh is called 
their southern capital (p. 201) which it could not have been according to 
Miiller’s investigations. Indeed McCurdy’s whole discussion of the Egyptian 
period of dominance over western Asia, needs to be rewritten in the light of 
Miiller’s Aszen und Europa, particularly the geographical passages on pp. 
160-162. Such mistakes as Rutenu (p. 175), Naharain(p. 175) for Nahrina 
would then have been avoided. So should our author have escaped the error 
of calling Thi, the wife of Amenophis IV., and referring to her mummy (p. 181). 
Her Asiatic origin is exceedingly problematical, as is also the probability of 
Chuenaten’s violent death (p. 277). The Exodus is placed toward the end of 
the reign of Ramses III., z. ¢., about 1200 B.C. (p. 204), the'entrance into 
Canaan about 1160 B.C. Some views of the author concerning Palestine 
before the conquest are interesting. The Canaanites came from the north 
into Palestine (p. 154) yet on p. 168 they move upward over Jezreel into Phe- 
nicia. This is confusing. A strong argument is urged in favor of distinguish 

ing the Amorite from the Canaanite. They are regarded as two different 
peoples (p. 160). On p. 25 the Amorites are “non-Semitic.” Cushanrisha- 
thaim is an Aramezan king of Mesopotamia (p. 230). His invasion the author 
places before Tiglathpileser I., 2. ¢., before 1120 B.C. But as Canaan was 
entered according to our author in 1160 B. C.. a period of but forty years at 
the most is allowed for the conquest and first settlement before this invasion. 
While we are on chronology, observe (on p. 255) that Shishak reigned to B.C. 
924 but is said to have invaded Judah in 920 B. C. The Egyptian king is 
said to have captured Gaza (p. 251) for Solomon, not Gezer, as in 1 Kings 
9:16. Is this a misprint? The Chronicler’s Zerah is Osorkon I. (a misprint 
for O. II.)!| McCurdy’s opinion of the Assyrians is very unfavorable. Is it 
true that “the satisfaction of the lust of power and gain was always the prac- 
tical end of their conquests” (p. 207)? That Assyria regarded itself as the 
heir of Babylonian sovereignty in the west (p. 213) is doubtful, since the testa- 
tor was still alive’ On p. 261 Asshur-dan I. (why not Ashshur-dan or 
Assur-dan ?) should be A. II. Did Jehu really make a league with Assyria 
and become a “ fawning suppliant” (p. 287)? There is much doubt whether 
Ramman-nirari III. ever made an expedition into Israel. ‘ Mantsuati” 
(p. 298) proves nothing, as a careful reading of II. R in the passage cited will 
show. What makes our author so certain as to state positively that Hezekiah 
received a visitation and warning from Sargon (p. 331) ? 

In the use of geographical terms we note the incorrect Leontes (for Litany) 
and Anti-Lebanon. We must confess that the way of spelling the names of 
cities and countries is very confusing. Sometimes the name is given the 
technical spelling and put in italic, and a few lines down it receives translit- 
eration unto the ordinary nomenclature and roman type. Modern and 
ancient names are used interchangeably. We have the mention of Aramzan 
tribes near “ Baghdad” (p. 336), also “Aleppo” and “ Beyrut.” Where did 
our author get the extraordinary Caelo-Syria? ‘‘Asshur” (p. 229) is a mis- 
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print for Asher. Another misprint is “ principle” (p. 147). A curious ambigu- 
ity of language is found on p. 75 — Israel “was less than one hundred times 
as large as Assyria.” Another confused statement is made at the bottom of 
p- 410 about the famous year 763 B.C., and its eclipse. Does the writer hold 
that we get the date 763 B.C., apart from the eclipse and that then the astro- 
nomical reckoning corroborates it ? 

A word of hearty praise for this excellent book, which we have found to 
be not without its grave weaknesses, should close this notice. The value 
of it is beyond all question. The conception which pervades it respecting the 
necessity of putting Hebrew history into its relations to other contemporaneous 
history in order rightly to understand it, is admirable. Equally valuable is 
the recognition of the religious element in all oriental history. The great 
fact of pre-Israelitish history, viz., the predominating Babylonian influence 
in western Asia is kept constantly in view and its significance duly empha- 
sized. The deep meaning underlying the historical career of Israel, while in 
details sometimes exaggerated, is yet steadily and rightly insisted upon. 
Indeed, as we have already intimated, the book is simply indispensable to any 


one who would understand the Old Testament history. 
G. 


Manual of Egyptian Archeology and Guide to the study of Antiquities in 
Egypt. For the Use of Students and Travelers. By G. MASPERO, 
D.C.L., Oxon. Translated by Amelia B. Edwards. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged by the Author. With three hundred and nine 
Illustrations. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1895. 


This indispensable companion of the tourist in Egypt, or of the Egyptian 
enthusiast anywhere is already familiar to us under the title, “ Egyptian 
Archeology,” which passed through three editions. Maspero’s wide experience 
in the field and extensive knowledge of the material have enabled him to 
present a work, which will undoubtedly be widely used in the future as it has 
heretofore been, and we repeat that for the student of Egypt the book is indis- 
pensable. Nevertheless, if the book has enjoyed the personal supervision of 
the author, as the title assures us it has, there are many things which must 
be explained. Passing over the arrangement of the book, and the method 
pursued in the treatment (for they are the same as in the previous editions), 
we take up some special points. 

In the first place it is really incredible that Maspero should have retained 
his strikingly unsystematic treatment of the Egyptian dwelling-house in the 
first chapter. Any one who will compare it with the clear and methodical 
treatment of Erman, will wonder how his results could have been ignored 
by Maspero; but the only improvement Maspero offers is the insertion of a few 
plates from Petrie’s “Illahun, Kahun and Gurob.”’ Moreover, the unpardon- 
ably incorrect plan of the so-called ‘ Palace of Ai” reappears as in all the 
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previous editions, with one of the doors in the front omitted and each of the 
four altars in the great court’ supplied with a door and a lintel and thus con- 
verted into four great portals! There is another altar in the central court, 
but Maspero still persists in calling the structure a dwelling, though no one 
ever heard of an Egyptian dwelling with five altars, or any altar at all. 

In the account of the ancient canals, it is rather surprising not to find the 
canal around the first cataract mentioned. The canal itself to be sure has not 
yet been located, but we are morally certain of its existence from the inscription 
discovered by Mr. Wilbur on the Island of Sehel. In the same connection 
Maspero repeats his conviction that Lake Moeris was a myth. In the very 
convincing results of Mr. Petrie’s investigations do not appeal to Maspero, no 


one can object, but it is hardly just to the student that he should not be made’ 


acquainted at least with the fact of their existence, in a three line footnote. 
In this connection we may also add, that the book would be far more useful 
as a text-book, if footnotes had been added informing the student as to the 
sources of the numerous illustrations, just as Maspero has so carefully done 
in his “‘ Dawn of Civilization.” 

In his account of the sphinx, Maspero follows the traditional belief in its 
great age and makes it possibly prehistoric. Everyone knows there is a [Vth 
Dynasty mummy shaft cut down through the back, which must certainly have 
been there before the statue was hewn. This and the above are a few out of 
numerous examples in the work, of an inclination to settle debated questions 
by a mere dixit. 

With the above exceptions the book has been very well brought up to date. 
Notwithstanding the added material and ten new illustrations, the form of the 
work has been so well compressed by the publishers, without altering the size 
of the page, that it is much less bulky than the previous editions, a fact which 
will be appreciated by the tourist. 

At least for the account of the sculpture, the publishers should have used 
new plates, for the illustrations in this section are hopele:sly bad. The mag- 
nificent statue of Khafre’ (p. 218) has been transformed into cross-eyed 
hideousness which mocks the encomiums of Maspero in the text. New plates 
would greatly have improved the work throughout. 

He B. 


The Song of Solomon and the Lamentations of Jeremiah (Expositor’s Bible), 
By WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., Professor of New Testament Exegesis, 
and Church History, New College, London. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, 1895. Pages viii+346. Price, $1.50. 

No book of the Bible has been a mine for such a variety of miners and 
mining-products as the Song of Solomon. From Origen to Spurgeon inter- 
preters have painted a halo about its form, until it has entirely hidden the 
original body. If the methods which have been applied to the Song of 
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Solomon were legitimate for any and every other book of the Old or New 
Testaments, there is nothing either good or bad which could not be proved to 
be the opposite. Origenistic, and allegorical principles of interpretation have 
been the base of Scripture exegesis in the past, and their poison is not yet 
fully driven out of the blood of biblical students. But Professor Adeney has 
been iconoclastic enough to break through the temple which has hidden 
our book, and examine the thing itself. The A.V. countenances and 
indorses those old errors in the mischievous headings of its eight chapters, 
but the R.V., as the original, does not feed the reader on such stale and hurt- 
ful food. 

Is the poem a unit? If so, its movement is jerky and hitchy. Its turns 
and breaks are sudden and unexpected. This has been explained by some 
writers on the ground of its being but a disconnected lot. of independent lyrics. 
Unsatisfactory indeed is such a cutting of the knot, instead of patiently 
untying it. The poem is dressed throughout in the same rich, luxurious 
language, the same unique imagery, and casts the same glow of light. A 
careful examination of the plot reveals a surprising unity. Then is it an 
idyloradrama? Indo-European ideas of the drama cannot be the standard 
for the measurement of Semitic productions. To call it a drama, necessarily 
makes it suz generis. Two classes of interpreters present plausible schemes 


‘of interpretation. (1) Solomon is the only lover, (2) the king is seeking to 


win the affections of the country maiden, “but is forestalled by a shepherd, 
fidelity to whom is shown by the Shulammite in spite of the fascinations of 
the court” (p. 6). The former of these schemes is the less probable, while 
the latter can be sufficiently adjusted to all the requirements of the poem. 
The chief element in the poem which challenges the attention of the reader 
is not love, but fidelity, constancy as seen in the maiden absent from her rustic 
lover. This simple girl, proof against all the fascinations of the most 
splendid cant, who prefers to be the wife of the poor man whom she loves, 
and to whom she has-plighted troth, to accepting a queen’s crown at the cost 


. of deserting her humble lover, is the type and example of a loyalty which is 


the more admirable because it appears where we should little expect to find 
it (p. 10). 

Who wrote the book? Not Solomon, as he illustrates in every phase of 
his life the exact opposite of the truths of this poem. Professor Adeney 
decides that its style, contents, picturesqueness — all locate its time of com- 
position within a half century after the death of the king whose name’ it 
bears (p. 13). In the exposition proper, the author gives a perfectly natural 
and sensible interpretation of the poem, such as will strike the approval of 
every all-around Bible student. 

Of the 346 pages of this volume, 284 are devoted to an elaborate dis- 
cussion and exposition of Lamentations. After a fro and con treatment of 
Jeremiah’s authorship, the writer concludes that the book originated ‘‘at 
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some time during the second half of the sixth century,” B.C. (p. 85 f.). It is 
certainly stamped with the vividness of an eyewitness. With a careful 
knowledge of those times, and of illustrative literature, Professor Adeney has 
constructed twenty-four telling discourses. PRICE. 


The Book of Jeremiah, Chapters 21-52. By W. H. BENNETT, Professor of Old 
Testament Languages and Literature Hackney and New Colleges. A. 

C. Armstrong & Son, 1895. Pp. xx.+372. In the Zxfositor’s Bible. 
The former volume on Jeremiah, published in 1890, covering chaps. I-20, 
was prepared by C. J. Ball. Professor Bennett is the author of the volume on 
the books of Chronicles which appeared in 1894. In Jeremiah, the chronologi- 


cal order of the prophecies is a question of great importance. In the book before 


us this problem is met by a table giving the principal dates and events of the 
period, with the chapters of Jeremiah’s prophecy belonging to each. In this 
table the author is in general accord with the scholarship of the present day. 

The exposition is in general sound and sensible. The historical situation 
in its changes is well portrayed. For popular impression, comparison with 
similar historical scenes and recent history is often made, although these are 
sometimes inadequate. The author occasionally resorts to conjecture where 
historical] data are wanting. There is no manifestation of an undue homileti- 
cal tendency. No attempt is made to present the details of exegesis, although 
the author shows evident familiarity with the best and most recent work in 
this line. Full recognition is made of the necessity, in many cases, of emend- 
ing the text, chiefly on the basis of the versions. 

The general plan of the book is fairly open to criticism. The first two of 
the three parts give the impression of containing more history than exposition. 
A better plan is that followed in Ball’s Jeremiah, Farrar’s Daniel, and others 
of this series, where a few opening chapters contain a preliminary sketch of 
the history and the following ones a larger amount of exposition. A more 
comprehensive treatment of the period would have been desirable, including 
to greater extent the other prophets of the period, and showing the relation of 
the period as a whole to prophecy preceding and following. The reason this 
is not given is probably that this ground was considered to be sufficiently 
covered in the preceding volume on Jeremiah. 

The author's point of view is that of most modern students of prophecy. 
He emphasizes the conditional element in prophecy. He does not seek an 
exact fulfilment of the seventy years of the exile, nor of other minor details 
of prophecy. The human element in Jeremiah’s work is granted, as seen 
especially in his discouragement and his almost vindictive threatenings. Yet 
the author also emphasizes the fact that much of the severity of his language 
and demeanor came from the truth which came to him by inspiration. It is 
a human prophet here set before us, but one speaking a divine message. 
Most moderately liberal scholars would agree with these conclusions. 
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Among minor details may be mentioned the author’s use of the “utterly 
erroneous term’’ Nebuchadnezzar, as it is called by Farrar, for which the 
reason given that it “has been an English household word for centuries” is 
insufficient. There are several minor typographical errors. One that is 
especially unfortunate, because tending to promote an already common con- 
fusion of terms, is the use of Nazarite instead of Nazirite, on page 46. 

The present volume cannot be said to contribute very much that is new. 
In fact that is hardly the aim of the book. But it gives for general usea 


very serviceable and helpful work. 
G. R. B. 


In Scripture Lands: New Views of Sacred Places. By EDwArRD L. WILSON. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1895. Pp. ix.+ 386. Price $1.50. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land. Published for the Committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. Newand revised edition. London: A. P. 
Watt & Son. New York: Macmillan & Co. Pp. 256. Price $1.50. 

It is significant of the increasing interest in the Holy Land and questions 
of scriptural geography that these two books should have appeared so nearly 
contemporaneously with that of Smith. The former is a smaller edition of a 
work already favorably known, and with its one hundred and fifty illustrations, 
most of them from photographs taken by the expert author, gives one a sense 
of having personally visited the places so vividly and entertainingly described. 
The second work is far less readable, and is in fact a summary of the history 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. But it is exceedingly valuable, not only as 
introducing one more directly to the magnificent history of that organization, 
but as giving in succinct form the results of its exploration. Neither work is 
pretentious of great scholarship, but each is helpful in its own way. No 
pastor can afford to be without the work of Wilson at least. About the other 
there is more question. With the great work of Smith and the popular 
sketches of Wilson, one is enabled as never before to appreciate the extraor- 
dinary little land about which so much of the world’s religious history has 
centered. S. M. 


Introduction to the Study of the Gospel of St. John. By J. P. MacLean, 
Ph.D. The Robert Clarke Company, Cincinnati, 1895. Price $1.50. 


This book is truly what it purports to be, a prolegomena to the Gospel of 
John. It is to be commended for its completeness. Discussions are pre- 
sented of every topic which could occur in the study of the Gospel.. It is to 
be commended, too, for its inductive study of several topics, notably of the 
character and identity of the author and readers. The other discussions may 
lack in freshness, and possibly give nothing that is new, but they are neverthe- 
less a reasonably full and systematic treatment of the facts. 
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The authorship of the Apostle John is accepted. The Gospel is repre- 
sented as the real ideality of the life of Jesus the Christ and the glorification of 
all the relations he sustains to the world. 

There is at the end of the book an interlinear translation which can hardly 
be of any value. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


From the Photochrom Company of Detroit, Michigan, comes a Descriptive 
Catalogue of Photochroms, Holy Land Series. If all the series are like the 
admirable sample view of the Temple Mount, it will be of great service, not 
only in giving accurate photographs of the places of Palestine, but also in 
furnishing them with their natural colors. 


ATTENTION should again be called to the admirable series.of Bible Class 
Primers (Edinburgh, T. T. Clark. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price 25 cents), various numbers of which have already been mentioned in 
our columns. Each new number of these little books is a distinct additich to 


the cause of intelligent Christianity. That to be mentioned at this time is - 


The Truth of Christianity by Professor Iverach. 


A SIMILAR set of little books by great authors is that of the Guz/d Text 
Books (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.). The latest two of this admira- 
ble series are Our Lord’s Teaching by Rev. James Robertson, D.D., and 
The English Bible by Rev. George Milligan, D.D. 

Both of these series are tracts for the times. 


JESUS, THE WorRD OF Gop. By C. E. Chase. A book containing all the 
four Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, chronologically arranged in 
parallel columns, without comment, followed by a comparative table showing 
the arrangements of Andrews, Broadus, Canon Farrar, Gardiner, Robinson, 
and Tischendorf. St. Joseph (Mo.) Combe Printing Co. We learn from the 
introduction, written by the author’s pastor, that “The author of this book, 
setting forth in intensely harmonious vision, Jesus, the Word of God, as pre- 
sented in the four gospel histories, is the ingenious, versatile and studious 
Professor of Commercial Law, Commercial Arithmetic, Phonography, Type- 
writing and Bookkeeping, in the High School of St. Joseph, Mo. He is also 
the much appreciated teacher of a large class of youth in the Sunday school 
of the First Methodist Episcopal Church, and is the third vice-president of 
the Ratcliff Epworth League, enthusiastically directing the young people in 
their ‘literary department.’” 

Whether or not this introduction will tend to arouse confidence in the 
accompanying harmony is certainly a fair question. But the book shows 
much earnest labor, and in its arrangement of the parallel passages has one 
striking excellence in that the columns are invariably maintained in their 
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proper positions, and are never spread over the page. Also, the idea, at least, 
of the outline column has certain advantages. As a piece of scholarly 
apparatus, however, the book has no claim upon students. 
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